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Comment 


A Patriotic and Praiseworthy Movement 

Tr was a heartening spectacle in Saratoga last 
week when disinterested Democrats met to confer 
upon political conditions and party policies and 
not to squabble over offices. The party was re- 
spectable in size and eminently respectable in 
character and in manifested earnestness. There 
was no more bickering than there should have 
been, and. everything was done decently and in 
order. It was no part of the business of the con- 
ference to arrogate to itself the right to make 
a party platform, but there were both propriety 
and need in its outspeken declaration of general 
principles. These were concisely and admirably 
stated as follows: 


The Democrats assembled in conference at Saratoga 
Springs, September 9th and 10th, announce the follow- 
ing as their understanding of certain essential Demo- 
cratic principles and policies: 

A strict construction of Constitutions, both State 
and Federal, that the rights of the State and people, 
respectively, may be preserved. 

Loyal support of the Federal government in the 
exercise of all its: constitutional powers; eternal 
vigilance in watching and detecting, and vigorous and 
persistent opposition to, any and all extensions of 
Federal power that trench upon those reserved to the 
States or to the people. 

A tariff for revenue only; no governmental subsidies 
to special interests, either directly or through pro- 
tective tariff. 

Equal and uniform taxation, taking no more money 
from the people than the just needs of government, 
economically administered, require. 

The abandonment at the earliest practicable moment 
of our imperialistic venture in the Philippine Islands, 
first safeguarding their independence by sufficient guar- 
antees. 

Steady adherence to the principle of home rule and 
local self-government by the State and each of its 
political subdivisions. 

Rigid economy in governmental expenditures. 

Enforcement of all Federal and State laws against 
criminal trusts and combinations in restraint of trade. 

Election of United States Senators by direct vote of 
the people. 

Reform in our registration and enrolment laws, so 
that personal registration and enrolment shall be re- 
quired in every political subdivision of the State. 

Reform in our methods of election, so that each 
elective officer shall be the separate, deliberate, and 
intelligent selection of the voters of the State. 

Reform in oug methods of nominating candidates 
for public office, so that nominating conventions shall 
be composed of representatives directly chosen by the 
members of the party. 

Reform in our primary laws, so as to give to every 
citizen greater direct influence in naming candidates 
for office and surrounding the primaries with such 
safeguards as will insure their honesty, and providing 
the necessary time and legal machinery to insure the 
choice of a majority of the voters being respected and 
enforced in conventions and committees. 

No interference with the personal liberty of any 
citizen, except such as is essential to secure the equal 
rights of all the citizens. 

Taxation of corporations by the State alone. 

A Gonstitutional amendment authorizing the levy 
of a Federa! income tax, 
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This may seem to be platitudinous, but it is 
sound and solid. The only declaration which we 
find objectionable is the one calling for universal 
election of United States Senators by the people. 
Disregarding the question whether the method 
proposed would produce better representation than 
that now in vogue, the proposition assuredly should 
not find refuge in a pronunciamento designed -to 
be Jeffersonian. Each State should and does now 
have full liberty to select its Senators in any way 
it sees fit. The mandate of the Constitution that 
the State Legislatures shall certify a choice en- 
joins no more than the performance of a_per- 
functory act to insure regularity and eligibility. 
Any commonwealth desiring to select a Senator 
by popular vote after the usual manner of nomina- 
tions by conventions and expressions of opinion 
at the polls may do so now. Several have already 
adopted this method to greater or less apparent 
advantage. The others can whenever they please, 
and in that event their Legislatures, like those 
of Oregon and Michigan, will register the decree 
of the voters invariably. But it is no part of 
the business of New York or of Massachusetts 
or of both or of forty-five States combined to 
dictate a method to Arkansas or any other com- 
monwealth. Such a proceeding would be a dis- 
tinct violation of the principle of home rule, and 
is, of course, utterly un-Democratie. 

But we would not cavil overmuch. It is so 
long since any representative body has attempted 
to enunciate true Democratic principles that it 
is not to be wondered at that fundamentals are 
now somewhat befogged. That was painfully ap- 
parent even in Saratoga when the chairman, Mr. 
Epwin M. Sueparp, began to talk about the 
income-tax amendment, and nobody knew whether 
he was going to fetch up for or against. The 
betting would have been about even, but he finally 
landed on the right side of the fence, and subse- 
quently the delegates upheld him with virtual 
unanimity. 

That was all right. And so were the speeches. 
Judge Herrick’s was the most comprehensive and 
truly notable, Judge Parker’s was sound and un- 
expectedly epigrammatic, and Judge Van Wyck’s 
was unobjectionable, though somewhat vagarious. 
Mr. Ossorne’s definition of Democracy indicated 
a haziness of mind respecting the relative merits 
of representative and popular government, but 
it was most excellent and in form almost classical. 
Mr. SHEPARD came so near raising the banner of 
absolute free trade that we should have shivered 
if we hadn’t been so mad about the tariff. As 
it was, we didn’t mind, and frankly are prepared 
to hear further talk along that line with becoming 
equanimity. The up-State Mayors were courteous 
Lut outspoken. They did not denounce Bryan, 
but they did say plainly that they had no further 
use for his leadership to constant defeat. They 
.did not even mention Conners and Murpuy, but 
they made very plain their determination to pre- 
vent by State law a repetition of the outrageous 
proceedings initiated by those eminent statesmen 
to secure the nomination of Hearst. All of which 
was to the good and to the point. 

We are glad to see that the papers take this 
new movement seriously. They ought to. It was 
well conceived and well begun, with dignity and 
with courage. There was no claptrap and no 
yapping for the mob. Not a word was uttered 
in eriticism of President Tarr or Governor 
I[vucues. On the contrary, both received the frank 
praise which most of us think they deserve. But 
the Aupricu oligarchy in control of the Republican 
party which cynically and sneeringly repudiated 
the Republican President’s interpretation of his 
party’s tariff pledge came in for suitable banging. 

The League is to be made permanent, with the 
‘sapable Mr. Osporne as its official head. It will 
probably hold the balance of power in the guber- 
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natorial election next year. If so, both parties 
will be compelled to name first-class candidates, 
and the cause of good government will be served 
immeasurably. We venture to suggest to both 
Democrats and Republicans in other States the 
desirability of emulating this patriotic example of 
decent Democrats in New York. 


What Did Governor Hughes Mean? 

Speaking at Olean on September 10th, Governor 
THluGues said: 

“The only thing you can depend upon in this coun- 
try is the judgment of the people after full discussion. 
I don’t want to see the party in charge of self- 
appointed saviors.” 

The Sun interprets the remark as an “ unworthy 
sneer” at the Democrats then in conference in 
Saratoga. Is the inference correct? If so, the 
Sun’s sharp rebuke has ample justification. But 
may it not be that the Governor meant. the 
Wooprurr-Barnes-Parsons outfit? We ean hard- 
ly believe that he could be such a churl as to slap 
a body of citizens who simultaneously were mani- 
festing approval of himself and his policies, in 
the interest of better politics. It doesn’t seem 
like him. 


Better Guess Again 

That sturdy Green Mountain journal, the White 
River Junction Landmark, labors under a slight 
misapprehension when it rises to remark that “ The 
very fact that Harper’s WEEKLY opposes the in- 
come tax is good and sufficient reason for its 
adoption.” Upon the same theory, the very fact 
that Harper’s WEEKLY unqualifiedly supports the 
amendment is, we infer, good and sufficient reason 
for its rejection. All facts do not constitute rea- 
sons, brother, but all reasons should rest upon facts. 


Mr. Harriman and His Work 

What does it profit a man if he gain a railroad 
empire such as the world bas never before known if 
thereby he wrecks his own health?—New York Jour- 
nal of Commerce and Commercial Bulletin. 


It profits a man to do his work in the world 
whatever it is, and whatever the cost to himself. 
That is what he is here for. It profits a soldier to 
fight his battle through even though he dies in 
the moment of victory. In so far as Mr. Har- 
RIMAN’S work as an organizer and builder of rail- 
roads merely made him excessively rich,.it did 
not pay him to wreck his health in the doing of 
it, but in so far as it was a work for civilization 
and for the improvement of the material condi- 
tion of the American people, it may reasonably 


‘be held to be worth what he sacrificed to accom- 


plish it. He has often been quoted as saying that 
the accumulation of money for his own benefit 
never had any attraction for him, and he would 
probably have agreed that to leave behind him a 
fortune of a hundred millions and upward was an 
exploit of doubtful benefit to any one. But he 
liked money for the sake of the power it gave 
him. He certainly liked power—loved it, but he 
seemed to be fully persuaded that his use of it was 
enormously beneficial to the public. No doubt he 
loved power overmuch; no doubt his confidence 
that he could use it in unlimited measure to the 
profit of the American people was not always borne 
out by results. Nevertheless he accomplished 
great things, and had.in him great purposes that 
remain unfulfilled. For his death at sixty-one the 
prevailing sentiment must be one of deep regret. 
There was no more ititeresting man anywhere in 
sight; no mind whose workings concerned more 
people or more interesting projects, or whose course 
was followed with deeper attention. It is fairly 
to lament for society’s sake that his end should 
have come so prematurely, leaving many things 
still undone that would have added to his fame 
and embellished the record of his ‘usefulness. 


A Graduate of the Stock Market 

Most observing people to whom education and 
the development of young minds comes as a 
practical problem are aware of the value of a 
strong definite interest of some sort, to keep the 
mind alert, stimulate it in the quest for knowl- 
edge, and make it think. Some interests, of course, 
are better leaders along the path of development 
than others, but almost any keen interest will do. 
What parents and teachers want, especially for the 
young who are just emerging from school and 
college, is some strong mental motive that will 
lead the mind definitely on some course, and avoid 
the danger of a sluggish habit that will cheat it 
of its vigor. Only by effort of some kind can the 
mind grow in power, but once the power begins 
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to come, the object originally aimed at may be 
replaced by another. 

The stock-market is a school that does not get 
much praise from moralists, and to which, for that 
reason, no extenuating credit that can justly be 
accorded should be denied. It was in that school 
that the remarkable mind of Mr. Harriman got 
its earlier development, and acquired the powers 
and the knowledge that made possible his career 
of the last ten years. He learned a good deal there 
to his damage, but very much also to the increase 
of his capacity and the extension of his powers. 
What he learned there was indispensable to the 
accomplishment of what he did. Put it down, 
then, to the credit of the stock-market school 
that it trained a great mind to great works. It 
has done it before, and will do it, doubtless, again; 
and whenever it does do it, acknowledgment should 
be made, for it needs all the credits that are its 
due. 


Wanted 

It is time the Democratic party had a new JrEF- 
FERSON. A hundred years is as long as it is healthy 
to go without a fresh prophet. ‘ 


* Civilization 


An inquirer wants us to define civilization. 
Suppose we say it is the process of learning to use 
dangerous tools—liberty, luxury, wealth, education, 
organization, art, music—they are all dangerous. 
Civilization exposes us to them all. Lecky says, 
in European Morals: 

The entire structure of civilization is founded upon 
the belief that it is a good thing to cultivate intel- 
lectual and material capacities, even at the cost -of 
certain moral evils which we are often able accurately 
to foresee. 

The tools are dangerous, the moral evils are 
certain to come, and yet almost by general consent 
it is held to be worth while to learn to use the 
tools, and te risk the moral evils. The tools are 
tools of power, and, rightly used, they lift men up. 
The risks of using them—the prospect of result- 
ing moral evils—are continuous spurs to society 
to further and higher exertion that the risks may 
be reduced and regulated, and the moral evils 
subdued. . 

All the ancient civilizations of the world have 
perished, overwhelmed finally by the tools they 
have devised and the moral evils they have de- 
veloped. Civilization steadily increases the ef- 
ficiency of men. Unless the men grow in grace 
and wisdom in proportion as their powers are in- 
creased, there is certain to be trouble. There is 
trouble with almost every new power that civiliza- 
tion brings. The other day we got the auto- 
mobile, and straightway developed the scoreher and 
the joy-rider. In many hands the new power was 
too dangerous a tool. Now we’ve got the aero- 
plane, which threatens to develop enormous powers 
of mischief as well as of good. Civilization must 
now meet the increased demands upon human 
deportment which the aeroplane promises to make. 
Some prophets say that we shall have to abolish 
war, because otherwise the coming aeroplanes will 
destroy civilization. It is always on the point of 
being destroyed by the abilities it develops in men 
and the powerful tools it puts into their hands. 

Will it go? Will our civilization perish, too? 

It will unless the moral side of man progresses 
in proportion to the progress of his intellectual 
and material powers. There is one thing in the 
world now that makes for the development of the 
moral and spiritual side of mankind that the an- 
cient civilizations did not have. That is the 
Christian religion. If that does not save our 
civilization from fatal smash, we cannot guess 
what will. Railroads won’t, nor telephones, nor 
steamships, nor even universal education and uni- 
versal newspapers. Those are all tools; great 
tools, but tools in the -hands of men. They do 
not shape the spirits of men, however much they 
may strengthen their hands. What they do ac- 
complish is to compel society to take thought, 
on pain of destruction, that the spirits of men 


shall be so shaped and their conduct so regulated * 


that it shall be safe to intrust to them the tools 
that civilization brings them. 


Government 

To shape the spirits of men is the office of the 
public teachers,- clerical, lay, political, journalistic 
—of all teachers who have a message. To regu- 
late men’s conduct in so far as regulation from 
the outside is necessary, is the office of govern- 
ment. Mr. Osporne, in his address at the Sara- 
toga conference of New York State Democrats 
last week, analyzed all the kinds. of government 
that had been tried so far, and put them all down 
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as failures except Democracy. Defining Democ- 
racy as a system of human government based upon 
equal justice and equal privilege for all men, what 
is it, he said, but the political expression of the 
Golden Rule? 

That is what government must become if in 
these times it is to survive and to preserve civiliza- 
tion from destruction by its own tools and the 
evils that accompany it. Mr. Osporne is right. 
Nothing else than government based upon the 
Golden Rule will do or can survive. Civilization 
seems to have reached a point where it cannot 
go on much farther without huge disaster under 
government of any other sort. 


Quite Fitting 
Bryan to close Fair.—Newspaper Headline. 
Eminently appropriate! The old Doctor is 
great as an undertaker. 


Mr. Loeb’s Zeal 

As a means of raising revenue, Collector Lors’s 
drastic scrutiny of the belongings of travellers 
coming into the port of New York seems hardly 
worth the trouble it costs and the irritation it 
has excited, but as a means of making our present 
tariff laws unpopular there may be something to 
be said for it. It is gratifying to reflect that the 
instructive experiences lately furnished by the 
customs officers here are widely distributed 
throughout the country. The relations of, the 
Middle West with Europe grow yearly more in- 
timate, and we presume a due proportion of trav- 
ellers from the progressive Republican section of 
ithe country have had their pockets turned inside 
out in the recent weeks of inquisitorial activity. 
That will help. Everything helps that brings the 
drawbacks of high protection home to all sections 
of the country. 


Under the Tropical Sun 

















Heavens! What a change! That African 


climate certainly is fierce. 
‘ ; 


Quite the Contary is the Fact 

The North American Review thinks that man is the 
basis of government, because in an emergency he may 
be called upon to defend it, and it is his responsibility 
to maintain it. Women cannot do this, and, conse- 
quently, the fact that they only pay taxes is no logical 
reason why they should vote.—St. Louis Democrat. 

Nay, nay, Democrat. A contributor to that 
forum of free expression so declared herself. The 
Review, never. 


Two Claimants of the North Pole 

While all the world was speculating as to 
whether Dr. Cook could have been mistaken in 
asserting that he had reached the pole, along came 
Commander Prary’s message that he had nailed 
the Stars and Stripes to the north pole on April 6, 
1909. It was welcome news. Having Dr. Coox’s 
assurance that the pole had been reached, the 
world was delighted to have it made doubly sure. 

We all want to see both discoverers make good 
their elaims. Commander Prary’s word is uni- 
versally accepted. Dr. Cook’s claim seems over- 
sanguine to some persons. He seems, however, 
to be the kind of a man who might have done all 
he says he did. 






THE PRESIDENT AND THE PEOPLE 


(From the Omaha World-Herald.) 

A NOTABLE contribution to midsummer polities is an 
editorial in HARPER’s WEEKLY entitled, “ A Call—and 
an Opportunity,” evoked by President Taft's coming 
journey through the West and South. Almost equally 
notable is the comment made by the Chicago 7'ribune, 
with the HARpreR’s WEEKLY editorial for a text. Taken 
together, and coming from sources so conservative and 
free from any taint of hysteria, these utterances are 
revelatory of the momentous political struggle, if not, 
indeed, the political revolution, which will soon have 
fastened itself upon the country, and the beginnings of 
which are already under way. 

HARPER’S WEEKLY expresses the opinion that the 
President’s trip “ will mark the beginning of a new era 
in the history of the Republican party.” Control of 
the party has hitherto been in the East. ‘“ The pas 
sage of the tariff bill signalized the beginning of the 
end of that control.” The Republicans of the West are 
cetermined to throw off the Eastern yoke, and are 
looking to President Taft “for the assumption of a 
real leadership of a new and determined movement 
within the party to eliminate narrowness and install 
breadth of authority in vital affairs of governance.” 
If the President is to meet the expectations of those 
who believe in him he can no longer strive to pacify or 
conciliate.- The situation demands leadership, not 
compromise. Reconciliation of the two wings of the 
Republican party has become, at last, impossible. 
Temporizing will no longer serve. HARPER’s WEEKLY 
says: “It is the sense not only of the West, but, we 
firmly believe, of the great mass of Republican con- 
sumers in the East, that the spirit of greed personified 
by Aldrich and written by him upon the statute-books 
must be beaten to a pulp, and no man, however popu- 
lar, is strong enough to withstand for long the strength 
of that demand.” 

And the WEEKLY concludes that, if President Taft 
fails to rise to the occasion, and put himself at the 
head of the hosts which will lead his party out of the 
wilderness of greed, “ the whirlwind of appeal to class, 
to the spirit of envy, to personal hatred, and to all 
vicious passions will sweep over America like a simoon 
from Africa before the time shall come for the election 
of a successor to William H. Taft.” 

The phrase, “like a simoon from Africa,” may or 
may not be meant as prophetical of a recrudescence of 
Theodore Roosevelt. Many people will think it so 
intended. . 

And the Tribune sounds the ominous warning that, 
in his forthcoming, trip through this insurgent coun- 
try, “the President must beware not to mistake hos- 
pitality for approval of the tariff.” 

How will the President heed this warning? How 
will he meet the expectations of the country? Will he 
indeed prove himself a real leader? Will he take up, 
in earnest, the fight for honest tariff revision, for the 
income-tax amendment, for postal savings-banks, for 
the rescue of the Interstate Commerce Commission, for 
the conservation of the immense natural resources of 
the great Rocky Mountain and Pacific coast region, 
and against the conspiracy, already under way, to 
follow up the Aldrich tariff act, for the aggrandize- 
ment of New England and New York, with an Aldrich 
currency act having an identical purpose? 

Or will he preach compromise, conciliation, harmony ? 
Will he ery peace, peace, when there is no peace? Will 
he defend and gloss over a Congressional record of be 
trayal and infamy, or denounce it with manly indigna- 
tion? If he does the one thing the President will throw 
in his fortunes and the great weight of his naked 
sword with the West and with progress. If he does 
the other it will mean that the administration, and 
the national leadership of the Republican party, stands 
loyal, as it did before Roosevelt, to the East, and to 
its selfish, predatory interests. 

Either way, the Republican party is plunging. 
right at this time, into the midst of a factional quarrel 
more bitter, more inevitable, more irreconcilable, more 
vital, than that of which Cleveland and Bryan were 
the opposing leaders in the Democratic party, in 1895 
and 1896. 


(From the Topeka Capital.) 

In the course of a remarkable editorial in HArprr’s 
WEEKLY, under the head, “ A Call—and an Oppor- 
tunity,” Colonel Harvey seems to profit by his Western 
journey this summer, when he delivered the Commence- 
ment address at the University of Kansas. Coming 
from one of the most conservative magazines of the 
East, the editorial indicates the spread of public 
opinion to include practically all well-disposed people, 
regardless of section or party. 

A few days ago, commenting on the conventional idea 
of a partisan President’s duty to “ harmonize ” party 
factions, which the Washington Star declared to be 
the purpose of President Taft, the Capital inquired 
whether harmony is possible or desirable between such 
irreconcilable leaders as Roosevelt and Aldrich or 
Hughes and Cannon or Taft and Kean, Elkins and 
Penrose. . HARPER’sS editorial emphasizes this irrecon- 
cilable division. The condition, it says, “ demands 
leadership, not compromise,” which we believe exactly 
expresses sentiment in this section. “ Lasting recon- 
ciliation of the two wings of the Republican party,” 
says HARPER’Ss WEEKLY, “ we recognize now as impos- 
sible through recourse to the familiar policy of give 
and take. Temporizing will no longer serve. It is the 
sense not only of the West, but, we firmly believe, of 
the great mass of Republican consumers of the Kast. 
that the spirit of greed personified by Aldrich and 
written by him upon the statute-books must be beaten 
tc a pulp, and no man, however popular, is strong 
enough to withstand for long the strength of that 
demand.” 3 

Nothing good can ever come out of the leadership 
of the Aldrich and Cannon element of statesmen of 
a past era, not in touch with the times nor capable of 
understanding present democratic needs and standards. 
Until such leadership is utterly repudiated and cast 
out, the Republican party will make no headway in 
meeting the problems of the new century, 


























































The Operatic Birds 


THAT is a sad moment in one’s mortal career when 
one suddenly discovers that he no longer instinctively 
lifts up his voice in melody, tuneful or otherwise, 
while he draws on his socks and brushes his hair. It 
indicates undoubtedly a certain slackening of vitality, 
and one realizes that a mile-stone of old age is passed. 
When one goes along the dusky road lighted only by 
the final glimmerings of Venus before she plunges 
down the western horizon after the sun, and passes 
beneath a ruddily glowing window and eatches a 
glimpse of a shirt-sleeve passing to and fro before 
the half-lowered curtain and hears a loud and untune- 
ful voice merrily pouring forth WaAGNER’s Evening 
Star, one knows at once that a young master, dressing 
for dinner, owns the place; that life lies all in front 
of the singer; he is full of plans and enterprises, and 
is thinking of all the additions he will make to the 
place in the next twenty vears, and of how in a year 
or so he will give Lucy a season box at the opera 
so she can hear all the WAGNER she wants. Yes, and 
that other fellow Srrauss, too, if she likes. Oh yes! 
The world undoubtediy lies ahead of the singer. And 
with the singer, too, even when the singing faculty 
continues well on into middle age, a certain quality of 
youth remains. Who that has heard Parti in old age, 
and CHrISTINE NEILSON in middle age, failed to catch 
the glamour of youth shining about them, or the 
golden haze of another country, the land of eternal 
youth, which the very pouring forth of the voice 
seemed to promise. 

It is a solace as well as an analogy to note that the 
birds, too, sing very little in the late months of the 
year. Their days of golden promise are in the spring- 
time, too, and they have filled the woods with melody 
und life for the hushed listener, and now the cares 
and worries of life have settled down upon them, and 
the awful responsibilities of rearing a family and pre- 
paring it for autumn travel have weighed too heavily 
for utterance. To be sure, the wearied waker, who has 
vainly sought sleep all night and now waits eagerly 
for the first streak of dawn across the eastern sky, 
may, by chance, like DANTE, come to know 

“To dawn’s mysterious word 
What drowsy birds replied.” 
This “earliest pipe of half-awakened birds,” indeed, 
seems rarely to fail us at any time of the year. When 
the great event of morning comes there seems to be 
always some little chirruper ready to announce his 
pleased surprise. But as compared with the concerts 
of June and July, August is a silent month. Toward 
the end of it, indeed, we see the swallow set her six 
young on the rail, or the little black-poll warblers in 
battalions settle on the telegraph wires, all looking 
wistfully into the distance; or if we happen to lie out 
on a rock at night, staring straight over our heads at 
Vega and Deneb, we may be startled by a long, cloudy 
flight of little creatures hastening silently through the 
dark, giving oceasio ial stifled chirps of directions, bent 
on changes of home and surroundings. And this is all 
that is left of all the glory, all the vocal woods of a 
month or two earlier. 

Two eager adventurers, trying to learn the birds’ 
distinetive notes, wandered far out on a lonely up-hill 
road in the Adirondacks where it was rumored the 
hermit-thrushes sang at twilight. It was a mystic. 
mellifluous song they expected. There was the time 
and the place for the most thrilling adventure; it was 
to be like the nightingale’s song while darkling they 
listened. Eternal passion and eternal pain—a_ burst 
of melody to make it seem more than ever “ rich to 
die”; instead, after due listening, there came a little 
clear, round, trumpeting call of about five notes, a 
triplet of first and third intervals, two eighth notes, 
perhaps the sixth and third of the scale, ending in a 
little high trill; then up the bird went, repeating the 
same little call a sixth higher: and higher still, and 
higher he started again—was it the oetave of the first 
eall? At any rate he couldn't make it: his voice 
broke ignominiously on the third attempt and_ his 
vudience was shaking with suppressed laughter, It 
Was an amateur audience, knowing little enough 
ebout birds, and it attributed the failure to the bird’s 
youth and inexperiene..  Tlowever, after many ex- 
periences of a like nature the listeners reported to the 
learned Professor Tiiopore CLAnK Suurri, of Obio 
University, who, from the description, assured them 
that they had heard the authentie hermit-thrush, one 
of the most beautiful of bird-songs, and if they de- 
rided and laughed instead of being thrilled it was be- 
cause their hearts were hardened and their ears dull. 
llow consoling it was, then, a year later, to read in 
SCHUYLER Marriubw’s book about the musie of the 
wild birds the following exact description of their 
own bird's song. Of the song of the olive-backed or 
Swainson’s thrush he writes: “ Like all northern 
thrushes, he is a transcendentalist, who is never satis- 
fied with a creditable effort, but must try for some- 
thing better and goes to pieces in the attempt... 
Notice how the bird continually tries for something 
ona higher key and finally ends with a jumble of high 
notes.” Undoubtedly, then, it was after all not the 
American nightingale that provoked their mirth, but 
the olive-backed thrush, the strueture of whose song 
is said strongly to resemble those first, soothing, as- 
cending passages of BrETHOVEN’s moonlight sonata; 
only the thrush breaks in the middle, while the 
hermit, whose song is still unheard, is said by those 
who know to pipe forth a wonderful, brilliant stream 
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of ascending melody, net unlike the stormy opening to 
the finale of the same sonata. 

Of the English skylark’s song there are no words to 
tell except GrorGeE MEREDITI’s: 

“He rises and begins to round, 

He drops the silver chain of sound, 

Of many links without a break 

In chirrup, whistle, slur, and shake, 

All intervolved and spreading wide, 

Like water dimples down a tide, 

Where ripple, ripple overcurls 

And eddy into eddy whirls.” 
Nothing else dropping down from the sky is quite so 
blithe, so rapturous, so full of hope and promise. If, 
however, one is to believe the bird-wise men, not only 
do the opera-makers listen to the birds and note their 
songs for musical effects, but the birds themselves, in 
a nonchalant and spasmodie way, sing opera. Scuvuy- 
LER MATTHEWS says the opening notes of the wood- 
thrush’s song. golden and leisurely, steals over the 
senses like the opening notes of the great Fifth Sym- 
phony of BeErHoveN. He records a meadow-lark who 
sang with charming accuracy the first two bars of 
Alfredo’s song in La Traviata; another of the same 
species who sang two bars of Aida’s ‘‘ Mimi pieta,” 
while a third did a song decidedly reminiscent of the 
song Carmen sings to lure Don José from his duty. 
The only thing cne can hold against the little crea- 
tures is their lack of stability and their utter indif- 
ference to the matter of solving their suspensions. 
They do not for an instant share Ropert BROWNING’S 
horror of “the dominant’s persistence till it must 
be answered to.” They leave off, in a conscienceless 
way, any time in mid-air. Again Mr. MarrHews 
makes record of a meadow-lark, for example, who was 
in tte habit of singing from GILBERT and SULLIVAN’S 
Ruddygore, the song which begins, ‘ Hail the bride- 
groom and the—,” but for some obscure reason he al- 
ways refused to hail the bride, and stopped short at 
the mere suggestion. Siegfried’s love-song, the first 
two bars, is one of the song-sparrow’s many accom- 
plishments; the white-throated sparrow’s song is com- 
parable to “ Di Provenza il Mar” from 7raviata, with 
its many repetitions; but for attacking the Cnopin 
Fantasias we must rely upon the vireos—the red- 
eyed vireo with his high soprano voice and brilliant 
execution and the yellow-throated vireo, whose voice is 
contralto and infinitely richer in overtones. 

For accessibility and for method in singing the 
brown thrasher’s song is most delightful. Exactly 
why he is ealled a brown thrasher it is difficult to say. 
One amateur bird-lover last June chased down a steep 
hill, on the way to a lecture on PLAtTO’s Timocus, track- 
ing, as he fondly supposed, a pair of cardinal-birds. 
But when he came close to a low thicket of brambly 
bushes where the two birds wheeled and chirped and 
called they turned out to be not cardinal-birds at 
all, but bright sienna-ecolored thrashers. The female 
bird remained hovering over the thicket where un- 
doubtedly the nest was hidden, while the male flew to 
a low, bare, dead branch of a tree in the neighborhood 
and sang. His manner is not unlike that of Parrr 
con the stage. He chooses a good position where he 
can be well seen; he almost bows before he begins; 
then he raises his little bill, throws back his head and 
pours forth such a rush of wonderful melody as it is 
rarely the fortune of mortal to hear. Mr. CHEeNry 
writes: ‘ As the fervor increases his long and elegant 
tail droops: all his feathers separate; his whole plu- 
mage is lifted, it floats, trembles: his head is raised, 
his bill wide open; there is no mistake; it #& the power 
of the god. No pen can report him now; we must 
wait till the frenzy passes.” It would seem from con- 
sulting the German masters on birds that the parts 
of the thrush and thrashers are pre-empted by the 
blackbirds (Amsel) in Germany. Doubtless these are 
nearer of kin to our eatbirds than to our hoarse-voiced, 
lordly-stepping blackbirds that walk over the leaves 
in spring in exactly the manner of the English lord 
going over his estate, while the robin has the way of a 
jolly hunting squire. 

The robin’s song is cheerful and rustie. Like the 


cuckoo’s and the song-sparrow’s, his produetion is* 


more closely related to the folk-song than to opera. 
The cuckoo, with his reiterant, insistent call, was the 
first bird to have his song set down in the literature 
of musie, and in a six-voiced double canon of the 
year 1226 the statement 


“Sumer is icumen in” 
is followed at once with the little herald’s notes on, 
“ Lhude sing cuceu.” 


In opera the nightingale comes next, and in songs the 
“Bob White” call of the quail. Breriuoven and Wac- 
NER and Strauss draw far and wide upon the birds for 
motif and decoration, larks, ecuekoos, nightingales. 
thrushes, orioles,, woodpeckers, pheebe-birds, — black- 
birds, and goldhammers. And who ean forget the 
wonderful duet in Siegfried of the gold-thrush and the 
oriole (Pirol und Goldamsel) done by the first flute 
and the clarionet ? 

Tn many ways the birds excel all human attempts 
at singing with their wild high pitch, their magical 
ease of execution and their power of producing not 
only overtones, but actual harmonies with one and the 
same voice, literally striking two notes at once. 
Then, too, their silence is only for a part of the year; 
if the cares of autumn quiet the tumult for the time 
being, we know they will come and begin again with 
the turn of the year. They are not silenced as we are 


6 


because the time for song is past and we can return 
no more upon the ancient ways. At least, we can 
renew our youth in our perceptions, and when we sit 
in a wide meadow hearing the wren’s first joyous 
bubbling announcement of the spring. our hearts are 
as young as the day and the bird, and it matters little 
that the vocal cords have withered. 


: 


Zoo gi’e me the sky 

An’ the air, an’ the zun, 

An’ a huome in a dell, wher’ the wate. da run, 
An’ there let me live an’ die.” 


Correspondence 
THE PLACE FOR GENERAL LEE’S STATUE 


Concorp, MASSACHUSETTS, August 23, 1900 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir—lI think that your readers would infer from 
your editorial remarks on some words of mine, in 
the newspaper for which I have been writing more 
than half a century (which you do not quote) ,* that I 
am opposed to a statue of General Lee. On the con- 
trary, I favor it, and offered to subscribe toward it. 
My suggestion went only to the proper place for it. 
Certainly it is not wanted at Washington, nor beside 
the Union man’s statue for whom Washington was 
yamed. General Washington spent twenty-five of the 


best years of his life in helping to form and maintain, . 


to uphold and to dignify the United States of America. 
He presided in the convention that framed the Consti- 
tution, and signed in large characters the clause which 
says, * Treason against the United States shall con- 
sist only in levying war against them, or in adhering 
to their enemies, giving them aid and comfort.” This 
very serious offence General Lee committed for four 
consecutive years, and in all three of its specified 
branches. He levied war against the United States, 
whose commission he had borne and whose existence 
he had sworn to support; he adhered to its enemies 
and slaughtered its friends; he gave those enemies, 
and particularly the French emperor and the war 
minister of England, Palmerston, every aid and com- 
fort that he eould. It is not for this crime, however, 
that I wish to see his statue. I desire to commemo- 
rate the time and the place where he returned to 
patriotism, and surrendered his beaten army to the 
United States general, and to President Lincoln. That 
place was under the Appomattox apple-tree, and there, 
not beside the statue of George Washington, should 
Lee’s statue now be placed. It was the turning-point 
in his career, as the cock-ecrowing moment was the 
turning-point with St. Peter; whose statues do not 
commemorate the disciple that denied his Master, but 
the penitent who went out weeping. Let the Lee 
statue stand where he returned to his better mind 
too late to recall to life tke half-million whom his 
treason had condemned to death—but not too late to 
restore the country to that condition of universal free- 
dom which Washington, Franklin, and Jefferson had 
in view when the Union was formed which Lee did his 
powerful best to disunite and overthrow. 
I am, sir, 
F. B. SANBORN. 
*The Springfield Republican.—KEpitor. 





ANOTHER VIEW OF THE NEGRO 
Cuicaco, Ittinois, August 28, 1909. 
To the, Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—With reference to the complaint of Mrs. Simp- 
son-Jones in your issue received to-day, the reason 
people of her race are ealled “skunks” is because 
they rely too much on the fact that nature has given 
them a color which does not show dirt, and therefore 
they are not on as intimate terms with soap and water 
as they should be. As long as they show this distaste, 
they ean hardly expect clean white people to show 
much joy at their proximity. T don’t know how it is 
in other cities, but nearly all the negroes you come in 
contact with here are unclean, and you can tell in 
the dark when one is around. Of course there are 
plenty of exceptions, but the fact holds good in general. 


* The only places T ever heard of where they showed any 


great inclination for the water, is at our bathing 
beaches along the Lake where white ladies and children 
bathe, and they seem to have an inordinate desire to 
get into the water here, which of course cannot be 
tolerated. There is no reason or excuse for colored 
people being insulted as they are, nor why they should 
not live in harmony with white people, but they make 
a mistake in trying to mix with them. There is no 
reason I know of to think they will ever be able to do 
this, and their frequent and unceasing attempts to do 
so only makes the feeling of resentment against them 
more bitter. Negroes are anything but popular in 
this city and they alone are at fault. They have un- 
necessarily antagonized the white people by constantly 
trying to “butt in” where they don’t belong. 
; T am, sir, 
CHATFIELD JONES. 

(No relation to Mrs. John I.) (White) 


PROTECTIVE POT AND KETTLE 
Boston, August 31, 1900. 
Vo the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sirn—The writer quite agrees with you that the 
protective tariff is a moral question (as well as po- 
litical and economical) and that it will never be 
settled until it is settled right. But Western Sena- 
tors and Congressmen, at least from the agricultural 
States, can never settle the question on moral grounds, 
until the millions of Western farmers whom they 
represent are willing to give up their duty on our daily 
bread, viz: twenty-five cents on a bushel of wheat, 
equal to about sixty-two and a half cents on a barrel 
of flour. 





T am, sir, 
Rosert §. Minor. 
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‘falor of Ignorance 


THE VULNERABILITY OF THE UNITED STATES TO ARMED INVASION 


By Gen. Homer Lea 


THE FIRST OF A SERIES OF GRAPHIC AND CONVINCING ARTICLES DEALING WITH 
THE MILITARY OCCUPATION OF THE PACIFIC COAST BY THE FORCES OF JAPAN 


must be determined by its relation- 
ship to the balance of the world 
geographically, politically, and ra- 
> cially. If the United States were 
\) geographically situated in a sphere 
of its own, removed from the path- 
> way of foreign expansion and eco- 
; nomic interests, its foreign policy non- 
assertive and ductile to the demands of other nations, 
the attitude of the populace politically and sociologic- 
ally so constituted that they would not involve the 
government in disputes and entanglements with the 
people of other Powers, then armies and navies for the 
Republic might be dispensed with. Otherwise, its 
armament and military preparation must be propor- 
tionately as great as the above hypotheses are cate- 
gorically untrue. 

The territorial dominions of the United States are 
not only those possessions governed by its laws, but 
that vast region of Mexico, the West Indies, Central 
and South America, which, as far as being causative 
of war, are as much under the political sover- 
eignty of the United States as are the States of 
the Union. The preservation of the Constitution is 
not more vital than the inviolability of the Monroe 
Doctrine. é 

It is, however, necessary in considering these ques- 
tions not to regard the world in the old sense of 
distance by area or miles, but only in the modern 
sense of distance by time. Not many years ago it 
took six months to cross from New York to California: 
‘at present it requires four deys; consequently, to the 
people in all their practical activities the size of the 
United States is less than one-fortieth what it was 
fifty years ago. The world, on account of modern 
means of communication, is more compact, as far as 
the intercourse and conflict of man is concerned, than 
were the dominions of Cesar or the kingdoms over 
which Napoleon cast his shadow. 

The possessions of the United States, therefore, 
owing to this shrinkage of the world, concern the 
great powers geographically, strategically and politic- 
ally in as vital a sense as did those territories con- 
cern Cesar that finally constituted his dominions, or 
the kingdoms of Europe that made up Napoleon’s 
empires, or the States that constitute this Union; 
hence, we must consider them in such light and in 
no manner removed from their spheres of activity, 
whether it is commercial, political, or military. 

Europe, having within its borders the greatest 
nations of the world and nearly a quarter of its 
population, consists of less than one-twelfth of the 
world’s land. Japan, greater in population than the 
United Kingdom, possesses only one two-hundred- 
and-fiftieth part of the earth’s surface; while the 
suzerainty of the United States extends over one- 
fourth. 

Of the world’s territory that comes under the 
political jurisdiction of the Republic, two-thirds is 
covered by Mexico, Central and South America, 
capable of supporting three times as many empires 
as now divide Europe. This vast and fabulously 
rich continent, practically uninhabited, lies midway 
between Europe and Asia and is less distant from 
Europe than Poland was from France at the _ be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century, while the people 
of Japan and China can reach its western seaboard 
in less time than it took travellers not many years 
ago to pass from Prussia to Portugal. 

How unreasonable is it to expect that the combined 
nations of Europe, with all their military strength, 
shall remain restricted to one-twelfth of this world’s 
land, burrowed into and hewn over for the last 
thousand years, while this Republic, without armies, 
shall maintain dominion over one-half the unexploited 
lands of the world! Or that Japan, possessed of two- 
thirds the population of this nation and a military 
organization fiftyfold greater, shall continue to exist 
on‘her rocky isles that are, inclusive of Korea, but one 
two-hundred-and-fiftieth of the earth’s lands, while 
an undefended one-half lies under the guns of her 
battleships! 

What prevents the occupation of this vast and rich 
continent by Powers having military capacity? The 
defensive ability of the Latin republics is, proportion- 
ately, no greater against European or future Asiatic 
military aggression than was the defensive capacity 
of the aborigines against the first European con- 
querors. 

While the probabilities of an international war, 
at the present time, tend more to-a struggle with 
Japan than any other country, the chances of war 
are equally possible with other Powers, and are 
existent in a modified form with still other nations. 
At any time, an unforeseen incident, affecting the 
precipitating causes of war, may again transfer the 
immediate zone of danger from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic. 

The political responsibilities that this Republic 
has so unconcernedly assumed in establishing its 
suzerainty over the Western Hemisphere, and a tenta- 
tive dominion over the Pacific, are so vast and so 
intimately affect the nations of the world in their 
struggle for the potentialities of power, that it is 
impossible to foretell whence shall come not alone 





alarums of war, but war itself. The smoke of unnum- 
bered arsenals now hangs heavily on the four horizons 
of this nation, and the clangor of strange anvils enters 
even into the very heart of it. 

In a war with Japan the conflict itself and the re- 
sults ensuing from such a struggle we but exemplify 
what will happen, different only in time and _ place, 
when this Republie undertakes to stop the expansion 
of European and Asian empires, and attempts, without 
adequate naval and military power, to preserve intact 
to itself the Pacifie and the Western Hemisphere; call- 
ing halt to the mgration of kingdoms and that hunger- 
trek made from time to time by the races of man. 


enter into a war for the supremacy of the Pacific. 
Japan’s interest and inherent advantage in this 


struggle is due to the fact that her entire Empire is 
not only in this ocean, but in the strategie centre of it, 

Politically there are no@nditions that can restrain 
Japan from entering into war with this nation. 
Strong in faith and in the Red Sun of her destiny, 
Japan began more than two deeades ago her pre- 
determined march to the empire of the Pacifie. One 
nation after another, by one means and another, she 


has removed them from her way. Nothing now re- 
mains but the overthrow of this Republic’s power 


in the Pacifice—and nothing, as far as political re- 
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Japan’s all-powerful strategic position in the Pacific after a successful war with the United States. 
The radii of circles approximate three days’ steaming and a wireless sphere of 1224 nautical miles 


Japan must overcome difficulties such as would 
not exist in a war with Germany or other European 
Powers. From Hamburg to the Atlantic coast is 
six days; from Japan to California, seventeen. But 
when Germany lands her forces on the Atlantic coast 
they are within a few days’ march of the political 
and financial centres of the Republic, while Japan is 
removed by immeasurable distance from them. By 
these means we give to the United States military ad- 
vantages that would be impossible in a war with such 
a Power as Germany; so that we are exaggerating, 
not the capacity of Japan to make war, but the 
capacity of the United States to defend itself. If the 
probabilities of victory should rest with the Asian 
Kingdom, it will be understood how ineffectual would 
be the efforts of this Republic against a European 
Power. 

The American people, and not Japan, are responsible 
for this approaching conflict. In sacrificing the na- 
tional ideal to that of the individual, the expansion 
of this nation has been determined by his wants. All 
national growth, following in the wake of individual 
desires, has been industrial, while political develop- 
ment, together with its concomitant military and 
naval expansion, has been relegated to secondary con- 
sideration. Man, becoming paramount over the nation, 
legislation has, accordingly, been directed to the end 
most advantageous to his personal interests, while 
that of the nation, per se, in its relation to the rest 
of the world, has been regarded as of minor impor- 
tance. Man, his welfare and ambitions, taking prece- 
dence over that of the Republic, has caused the 
national legislature to occupy itself with internal and 
petty plunderings, sectional and class legislation. The 
true. significance of the Republic’s position in the 
world has been put aside. It is this neglect that in- 
vites war and turns into loot the nation’s treasure, the 
high spires of its gods, and the spangled panoply of 
its greatness. 

At present, and for some time to come, there are 
only two Powers, Japan and this Republic, that can, 
with geographical and political conditions favorable, 


? 


‘strictions are concerned, prevents her from entering 
upon this conquest. 

As maritime mastery of ancient nations depended 
upon the possession of provinces supplying material 
for naval construction, in modern times the posses- 
sion of military and naval bases bears the same rela- 
tion to the control of the sea. The power of nations 
in a comparative sense should be apportioned to .the 
number and security of such bases. 

The future of Japan depends basically upon the 
possession of a sufficient number of such positions, 
so distributed in the Pacifie that they command all 
trade routes to and from the Kast and West. Failure 
to secure these will, in time, relegate her to the environs 
of her rocky islands, and like Egypt, though twenty- 
nine dim centuries shall pass, she shall rise up not 
again forever. 

Thirteen years ago Japan eliminated China from 
the Pacific; four years ago she crushed for all time 
the power of Russia in this same ocean. Her present 
strategic position on the north Asian coast gives her 
complete control of it and all the trade routes that 
diverge from its shores. 

Japan is now supreme, in a military and naval sense, 
on the Asian coast north of Hongkong. By Japan’s 
alliance with Great Britain, the elimination of British 
power in the Pacific has been accomplished subtly. 
There now remains but one Power for Japan to put 
aside in order to make her supreme in the Pacific, with 
all which that term implies. 

That nation is the United States. 

Fortunate is it for Japan that this Republie not 
only possesses the very positions essential to Japan’s 
security in the Pacific, but is sovereign over such terri- 
tories as, under the dominion of Japan, will make 
her wholly and without doubt the Shogun of the 
Great Still Sea. But more than that, Japan would, 
at the same time, eliminate the only rival she needs 
to fear in her struggle for supremacy, political or in- 
dustrial, over the vast littoral of the Pacific. By con- 
sulting the chart of the Pacific it will be seen that 

(Continued on page 27.) 
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PERSONAGES AT THE NEW YORK STATE DEMOCRATIC 
LEAGUE CONFERENCE AT SARATOGA, SEPTEMBER g AND 10 


DRAWN BY &. W. KEMBLE 
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NOW, THEN, ALL TOGETHER! 


DRAWN BY E W KEMBLE 
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This map gives the routes followed by Dr. Frederick A. Cook and Commander Robert E. Peary on their 


successful expeditions to and from the north pole. 


pees aE routes to and from the north pole, as 

— cj traversed by Dr. Frederick A. Cook and 
Hs E Commander Robert E. Peary on their 
a Wi successful expeditions, are entirely dif- 

RES | ferent after leaving the ports of Anootok 
ee te and Etah on the Greenland coast. 
Accoraing to the authoritative announcement of Dr. 
Cook, as printed in the New York Herald, and used 
here through their courtesy, his ‘main expedition 
started on February 19, 1908, from Anootok and ad- 
vanced westward with dog-sledges. The heights of 
Ellesmere Sound were crossed with difficulty, owing to 
the severe cold; but game trails were discovered lead- 
ing through Nansen Sound and the remainder of the 
march to the land’s end was easily accomplished, On 
Mareh 18th the southern point of Heiberg Island was 
left behind and the dash over the polar sea began. 

On March 30th observations were taken and found 
to be latitude 84° 17’, longitude 86° 36’. As Dr. 
Cook proceeded the ice appeared less rough and jagged, 
but when observations were taken on April 8th, lati- 
tude 86° 36”, longitude 94° 2”, he was discouraged to 
learn that only a hundred miles had been covered. 

There were few troublesome crevices in the ice from 
now on, and beyond the eighty-seventh parallel there 
was evidence of land ice. Observations on April 14th 
recorded latitude 88° 21’ and longitude 95° 52’, less 
than one hundred miles from the goal. With the ice 





steadily improving the last lap of the journey was 
made, and on April 21st the first corrected altitude of 
the sun gave 89° 59 46”. The necessary fourteen 
seconds farther north were then advanced and Dr. 
Cook stood at the north pole. 

Two days later, April 23d, Dr. Cook and his two 
Eskimos turned their backs to the pole and began the 
return march. To allow for the eastward drift of the 
ice, their course was laid farther to the west. On May 
24th they were on the eighty-fourth parallel, and 
twenty days later they were far down in Crown Prince 
Gustav Sea. Early in July the Firth of Devon was 
crossed into Jones Sound and the journey continued 
castward. Winter quarters were located in Septem- 
ber, and in an underground den Dr. Cook and his men 
remained until sunrise of 1909. Leaving here on Feb- 
ruary 18th, Greenland was reached once again on 
April 15th, and Upernavik on May 21, 1909. 

Through the courtesy of the New York Times, Com- 
mander Peary’s route through the polar regions may be 
given accurately. 

On August 18th, 1908, the Roosevelt steamed out of 
Etah Ford, setting her course for Cape Sabine. From 
that point there was open water to Robeson channel. 
Ice and fog were encountered here and the vessel was 
foreed to Thank God Harbor on the Greenland coast. 
From there they steamed north past Cape Lupton to 
Sheridan River, where the work of locating a sup- 
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(A degree at the pole is approximately 69 2-5 miles) 


ply depot at Cape Columbia was begun. Not 
until February 15, 1909, did Captain Bartlett leave 
the Roosevelt for Cape Columbia with the first 
of the four advance divisions, the other three being led 
forward by Goodsell, Borup, and McMillan on succes- 
sive days. Commander Peary set out on February 22d. 

The first march from Cape Columbia (christened 
Crane City) covered ten miles. In the second march 
Bartlett’s third camp was reached, and on the fourth 
march the advance party was met. On March 11th 
the journey was resumed and the 84th parallel crossed, 
MeMillan, suffering from frost-bite was now sent back 
to Cape Columbia. At the end of the tenth march, 
latitude 85.23, Borup was sent back in charge of the 
second supporting party. The going now improved, 
and in one mareh Bartlett did twenty miles, reaching 
latitude 86.38. Here Marvin turned back with the 
third supporting party. Bartlett continued the ad- 
vance as far as the S8th parallel, leaving Peary and 
five companions to make the final dash. 

The departure was made on April 7th. No pro- 
nounced movements of the ice had occurred, and the 
trails of the supporting parties were followed without 
great difficulty. On April 23d Crane City was reached 
and the journey was practically finished. The Roose- 
velt left her winter quarters on July 18th, and Cape 
Sabine was passed August 8th on the voyage back to 
Greenland on the way to the United States, 
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OW, mark you, Dante’s Inferno is 
a man-made place, and it lies within 
the borders of New York, far up the 
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that mask and disguise its setting. 
It is hard by quaint old Kingston of 
the hills, where historical pages have been written in 
the past, and now lie mellowing with age. 

Dante never beheld this inferno. His imagination 
bodied it forth in immortal verse centuries before it 
was brought into being. But there it is, an amazing 
counterpart of the one he described, in much of its 
character, location, and features, with its heat, its 
marrow-cooling chill, its fathomless darkness and sul- 
phurous fumes, its pits of fire, its subterranean waters, 
and its mass of struggling human souls. It is under 
the mountains, in the vitals of the earth, hewn entirely 
in rock—a strangely fascinating, forbidding abode, in 
places a theatre of deafening sounds of toil, and in 
others abandoned to stillnesses too terrible to bear. 

No one calls it an inferno--no one save myself, who 
went, as Dante is supposed to have gone, to behold 
such a place and return. It is called a quarry of 
eement—or rather a series of quarries. It is one cf 
those places where Nature, in her bounty, laid treas- 
uries of stone, in ages past, for the use of men to 
come—stone that may be turned into mouldable dust 
at will and then once more converted into stone. In 
her wisdom Nature laid it where man must work to 
break it forth—and man has been breaking it pro- 
digiously. 

I went with the artist to the village of Rosendale 
to see these remarkable mines. Before we arrived at 
our destination on the railroad there were already 
numerous signs of man’s past operations in quarrying 
out cement. They comprised gaping caverns in the 
mountains of rock, dusty old mills where the stone 
had been ground, and deserted kilns where once it 
had been burned. 

Just as we came into Rosendale itself the train 
crept out upon a bridge. On the left rose the only 
broken mountain I have ever beheld. I mean literally 
broken, rended, shattered, toppled in chaotic ruin. Its 
ledges of rock are fissured in utter disorder; its boul- 
ders are all disunited. It appears as if some agonized 
covulsion of nature—some earthquaking heave—must 
have wrought this titanic destruction. But man it was 
who broke this rock-god’s pedestal, as the tale shall 
duly relate. 

The bridge there spans a canyon. Down at the bot- 
tom a river, a fine canal, the village houses, and the 
roads—all more or less hidden by the trees—make 
a picture of exceptional charm. On every hand rise 
mountains or hills, some of them splendid eminences, 
crowned with towers and pinnacles of rock. 

Down the river and up the river are mines and 
kilns, old mills and human habitations, over all of 
which broods that spirit of peace that succeeds man’s 
delirium of toil. For mill after mill has long since 
been dismantled, kiln after kiln has ceased to smoke, 
and mine after mine has been abandoned to the ghosts 
that ever must prowl where man has been, to whisper 
in the silence of his deeds. 

The ruined kilns are not infrequently like ruined 
fortifications—high, frowning walls of solid masonry, 
set at the base of a hill. But the quarries are the 
things of wonder. It is almost incredible what man 
has done in mining out that stone. The geological 
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At the bottom were twelve arched openings 
where roasted stone was formerly tumbled out 


By Philip Verrill Mighels 


ILLUSTRATED BY G. H. SHOREY 


formation there might almost be compared to a mon- 
strous layer-cake, with two or more strata of natural 
rock-cement, some twenty feet in thickness, laid be- 
tween hundreds of feet of other stone above and below. 
And man has gone after these layers with astonish- 
ing zeal, burrowing feverishly under a world of super- 
imposed adamant to blast out. millions of tons of the 
stuff and leave a mountain hollow in the process. 
The layers are often practically at the very base of 
the hill. The miners have begun operations by quarry- 
ing a large, square opening into the rock, say twenty 
by twenty feet across. Then perhaps a rod or more 

















High, frowning walls of solid ma- 
sonry set at the base of a hill 


along the face of the “ledge matter,” which is the 
natural cement, a second great portal has been tun- 
nelled. <A third, and a fourth, and many more, have 
thus been made, till sometimes eight or a dozen of 
these openings yawn in their blackness, side by side 
in the hill. They appear like glassless windows—the 
mountain’s basement windows, through which the curi- 
ously inclined may enter the cellars:of the gods. 

All that country is a limestone land. Natural 
cement is limestone mixed with other ingredients, 
principally clay. When roasted and ground to a 
powder it becomes the grayish stuff of which a side- 
walk or wall may be constructed, for once it is wetted 
it promptly hardens once more into stone. These huge 
deposits in the neighborhood of Rosendale have been 
tunnelled and burrowed for the past fifty years, till 
all those mountains have been undermined and a honey- 
comb holds them in place. 

it is one of the most remarkable and impressive 
scenes an explorer could possibly find—the interior of 
one of these mines. We first went-alone to a quarry 
abandoned to decay. Beside the road and above the 
lazy canal stood a battery of kilns. It was a massive 
affair of solid stone, more than twenty feet thick and 
as many high, and fully two hundred in length. We 
walked on the top, where the bulk was pierced by 
twelve huge wells—the old-time pits of fire in which 
the rock was burned with coal. Down at the bottom 
were twelve arched openings where roasted stone was 
formerly tumbled out. It was interesting chiefly as 
an indication of past activities, for the only workman 
there that day was a wasp—tolerably indolent—who 
had taken possession of a full-sized kiln, as if he recog- 
nized a giant cell that some one needs must fill. 

Near by, indeed only just across the road, the moun- 
tain rose, and windows were cut in its base. The 
approach to these was blocked and crumbling. Grasses, 
trees, and flowers were making brave attempts to mask 
the ugly ruin man had left. We made our way to 
the portals of the first lifeless chambers of Inferno-- 
and walked, unchallenged, within. 

It is wonderful and terrible, that place—stupendous 
—too much to be described in any adequacy. It is a 
mammoth cave that, had nature thought to construct 
it, must have drawn its visitors by thousands. 

Man has hollowed out acres of underground space 
in that one quarry, forming « chamber fully twenty 
feet high and of truly incredible extent, with hun- 
dreds and hundreds of great rock pillars everywhere, 
to shoulder up the burden of the hill. - Such a hall of 
columns is nowhere else in the world, or with such 
a weight upon them. They are magnificent, those 
pillars—an architectural family such as the. upper- 
world builders with all their temples and their Roman 
theatres could never remotely approach. They are 
anywhere from fifteen to twenty-five feet in diameter— 
great, rude, poetic things, absolutely artistic in their 
ruggedness, and unified with the mountains they sup- 
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port. They are set irregularly, wherever necessity 
called one into being. They stand straight up from 
a roughly levelled floor, or tilt like Pisa, on a sloping 
base, to prop a slanted roof. And the roof they sup- 
port—a dull, rock firmament—is as smooth, as un- 
jagged, as a stuccoed ceiling, completed as befits the 
mighty place. 

The region is one of absolute darkness, absolute si- 
lence, absolute mystery, desertion, and awe—except 
perhaps at the very entrance. More than half of that 
particular one was filled with water, forming a lake 
upon the sandstone floor as still as the thirrors of fate. 
Into the pertals at our backs streamed day’s golden 
glory from without. Long shafts of light and longer 
shafts of shadow pierced far inward, up the corridors 
of stone, between the gigantic columns. The light 
modelled out the nearest pillars in mastodonie pro- 
portions. Farther in it merely served to gray the 
columned crypt. Deep, deep within it faintly relieved 
a giant between the ceiling and the floor, The shadows 
shot straight onward into gloom—into velvety, swal- 
lowing blackness, fit to represent the origin and mint 
of night itself. The waters magnified the awfulness 
of size, desertion, unknowh things of darkness that lay 
behind the thin veneer of light. 

A death-like chill pervaded all the region. It seemed 
a place of fearful dignity—suggestive of a burial hall 
for dynasties of kings. From time to time some faint, 
far-off drip, where the mountain yielded one more tear 
of crystal to the lake, added an echoing wierdness to 
the silence. Had Charon come, noiselessly poling his 
night-black craft along that motionless tide, the waters 
could scarcely have appeared more suggestive of the 
mystie river Styx. Had dragons and hideous monsters 
issued forth from some of those caverns, lost in gloom, 
it must have seemed that we, not they, were the real 
invaders of the place. 

As we walked far back in this Cyclopean catacomb 
—this temple to those who toil in darkness—a rumble 
came from a mile away in the mountain. It was men 
at wotk, so far removed that the sound of a dynamite 
blast could barely reach our ears. It lasted strangely 
long upon the air, like the faint, ghostly echo of the 
shouts and songs of men who once, at their labors 
here, hollowed out a fit abode for the underground 
gods of the earth. 

How far these pillared halls extend, connecting as 
they do with various other workings, is not for me 
to state. Many are dug two thousand feet straight 
inward. The powder smoke from mines in operation 
invade abandoned chambers miles away. It lay knee- 
deep where the artist and I were exploring, a bluish 
haze of sulphurous fume, appropriate to any inferno. 

This particular place might be likened to the chilling 
purgatory, whose waters engulf the erring souls, doom- 
ed to see the day no more, but to remain forever by 
that darkened lake and in caverns of ear-destroying 
silence. It was certainly awesome, and magnificent— 
suggestive at once of Hades and Egyptian halls, aban- 
doned to dust and the dead. Of such a place it is 
told that on a time some workmen uncovered a living 
toad, ancient as tradition itself and as deeply bedded 
in the rock. Perhaps a toad’s is the only form in 
which the hoary spirit of the mountain pile is fitted 
to survive. What became of this liberated god, or 
batracian, none could tell. 

We went from that old quarry to a mine in opera- 
tion, beholding the beings of the pit. Here man was 
caught red-handed in the act of hewing out those most 
stupendous caves. It was a wonderful sight. We en- 
tered at a huge rock door that was one of many cut 




















A lofty, pillared cavern, with the 
daylight cast in at many portals 









































































Within the hill. A railway track, from the kilns out- 
side to the “face” far below, in solid stone, served 
as a rough sort of path. Over it run the shuttle-like 
cars that convey the rock out to the kilns and mill 
when the miners have broken it from place. They 
run by gravity, going down the pit, and are hauled 
out by means of a cable. The long steel rope, like a 
snake of endless coils, slips up and down over rollers 
and wheels like a creeping thing of life. 

As before, we found ourselves at once inside a lofty, 
pillared cavern, with the daylight cast in at many 
portals. The giant columns stood everywhere—a forest 
of stone trees bearing up the world. Darkness, ab- 
solute darkness, confronted us where we were walking, 
except for dim, star-like points of radiance, here and 

















In the glare of a big electric arc a 
score of “spirits” were engaged 


there, where an incandescent electric bulb accentuated 
the velvet of the gloom. We and our guides took 
torches to light us on our way. The torches looked 
like tiny watering-pots, with the flame redly blazing 
on the spout. They were hung by wires, held in the 
hand, and so swept close to the floor. 

At length, far down in the nether world of black, 
we saw and heard the Hades brood at work. <A dozen 
dull red torches and half as many incandescents served 
to illumine a cavern larger than a house. And there, 
amid great heaps of broken stone, a group of miners 
swarmed. Half seen only, engrossed in straining tasks 
of might and reddened by the moving flames they car- 
ried, all of these seemed either demons prodding others 
on, or creatures doomed to everlasting toil. All sem- 
blance of an ordinary mine was gone because of the 
size of the chamber. 

There were groups after groups, in pit after pit— 
all working like mad in the darkness. In one such 
inferno, high up in a corner of the cavern, some three 
or four men, with a single light, had established them- 
selves and a drill. The steel device, operated by com- 
pressed air supplied through a pipe from the outside 
world, was coughing with deafening lust. No monster 
imagined of the Hades realm ever roared like this or 
fastened its fangs so deeply in the rock, or enslaved 
so many men within its power. It was eating the 
wall, and leaving, next its path, another of the great 
titanic pillars. 

Below, in the glare of a big electric are, a score 
or more of “spirits” were engaged. Many were pry- 
ing boulders loose with crowbars and levers of iron. 
One, like a figure by Gustave Doré, was rolling a 
great rough lump of stone from the pit up an in- 
clined way of broken rock. <A toil of Dante’s Inferno 
indeed—it was there before our eyes. But the toiler 
was glad of the labor: supplied, and he worked in 
the darkness, not for penance of his sins, but for 
bread for himself, wife, and children. His trouble 
was not that he was doomed to endless days of this 
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straining with inert clods of stuff, but rather that 
there was far too little to do—far too many days 
when. lack of business closed down the works and 
banished him out of his Inferno altogether. 

The wonder to me was how any man could see to 
perform his task. It seemed such blind groping with 
things that resist; but the “demons” had sight for 
work unerring. Indeed, they were rapidly pushing 
back the wall of rock—or crumbling down its face. 
They drill it in every conceivable direction and blast 
down tons of its substance. The roof would, in min- 
ing parlance, be termed the “hanging wall.” The 
“foot wall” is the floor. This is because the ledges 
lie so nearly horizontal. All between these walls is 
“ledge matter.” The columns left by the burrowing 
men are cement-stuff, good as gold. Without them 
there the mountain would come down like a monster 
closing its jaws. They replace the timbers used in an 
ordinary mine, but here no wooden timber would suffice. 

As in the case first visited, we found the ceilings here 
to be singularly smooth and even. The beds of cement, 
however, lie sometimes flat and sometimes slanted 
sharply down to the depths, and sometimes almost 
perpendicular. They are “ rolling” in places, like the 
surface of a prairie, all of which is one to the miner. 

Through many and devious galleries of darkness we 
were guided, beholding everywhere the wonders of the 
place “and the dim, swarming figures of the work- 
men. When I asked our guide about the nationality 
of the miners, his answer was peculiar. 

“These fellers?—Austrians, Dalmatians, and such. 
You can’t get a white man in here.” 

In that one place they use a ton of dynamite a 
month, in normal working. There are charges at 
times that fail to explode, making delicate picking 
for the men. There are roofs that drop on careless 
souls who leave too slender a pillar. There are all 
those swiftly shuttling cars to grind a being into pulp. 
Yet few men are lost in the quarries. 

When the rock is mined and dragged from the cave, 
the business is only begun. We followed a. car-load 
back to the light and came upon the active pits of 
fire. The kilns were eight in number- here, all built 
in one huge wall. The car from the mine runs along 
on the crest, dumping its rock conveniently near the 
wells, wherein it must be thoroughly roasted. These 
wells of fire are sometimes never extinguished for 
months at a time. They are kept supplied with alter- 
nate layers of coal and stone by men who shovel on 
the top. And they are always kept full to the brim. 

This was the only hot inferno we encountered. It 
was enough. An old, old demon was shovelling here 
to fill a shaft with fire. He had not an ounce of 
superfluous flesh upon him, nor an ounce of super- 
fluous clothing. His shirt was torn in half:a dozen 
places. With sun heat pouring obliquely down, and 
furnace heat pouring vertically up about him, he ap- 
peared to be getting his portion. 

‘That old man’s getting good money,” 
guide. “ He’s getting two dollars a day.” 

From all those deep fire holes @ dense, heavy smoke 
was sluggishly rising. It crept to the edge of the, 
towering wall and fell down over—a cataract of’ fumes 
as gray as Niagara’s foam. 

Down at the bottom of this roasting-place there were 
many dusty working-men wheeling burnt rock to the 
mill. They first take it out of the furnaces and pile 
it along there to cool. The mill is close at hand, hence 
the dust on all the men. That spot is where all the 
dust for America is made, apparently—and perhaps for 
all the world. The mill seems to be making more than 
a modest-sized planet would require. It also makes 
a ceaseless rumble—a comfortable song of industry 
that all its dusty actuaries are exceedingly pleased 
to hear. Unfortunately they have heard it for half- 
time only, these many weary months. Half-time and 
half a loaf are said to be sworn companions. 

That mill itself is a wonderful place, I am con- 
vinced—if one could behold it for the dust. Every 
man in it is an old-time Rogers statuette, life size— 
if such a thing may be. He is made of gray cement 
—hands, face, and apparel—the stuff that lodges upon 
him all day long. His eyes alone remain clear. He 
is the spirit in the floating mist, but he gropes to his 
work with wonderful accuracy and is cheerful when 
it is found. 
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This mill simply grinds the roasted rock to the. 


powdered cement of commerce. It grinds with mill- 
stones of the old-fashioned kind, cut as round as wheels, 
and revolved with tremendous velocity and power. 
From the stones the powder shoots down an iron pipe 
into barrels prepared to receive it, and the barrels are 
made in the mill’s own cooperage by a force of men 
and boys. In these few operations the cycle of making 
this natural cement is complete. 

Its usefulness is well-nigh universal. The cities afar 
in all our Western world are greater than Mohammed. 


They have cried to the mountain of cement to come, 
and the mountain, packed in barrels, has obeyed. 

The story of all this delving, grind, and fever site 
doubtless be no human tale were it stripped of all 
rancor and greed. ‘The countless idle plants to-day 
record the devious workings and results of a com. 
bination—a trust that was made to control this out- 
put of cement. The fight was long, and dismantled 
mills relate the outcome for the toilers. Where greed 
and might are the upper and nether-mill- stones, re- 
spectively, of the human machine, some one must be 
ground to floating dust. Hundreds of workers have 
gone from those hills where once they abided in the 
peace and comfort of industry. Before they went, in 
their struggle to survive, they taxed the very moun- 
tain for support. Mean tricks were employed, and 
— were incurred, and the industry suffered many 
ills, 

It was during some such time of stress that the 
mountain was broken by man—that mountain to which 
I have referred. In the greed for the stone that makes 
cement, a number of men dared to court the wrath 
of the underground gods themselves. They went to 
an old, abandoned quarry underneath the hill and 
began to “rob the pillars.” Those great stone columns 
were good cement, though they bolstered up part of the 
world. They were cut down smaller—too small, in- 
deed, one after another—till the irritated gods coulil 
bear no more. And so one day some wrathful Titan 
laid his heavy hand upon the hill and crushed it 
mightily down. That closed the quarry forever. The 
mountain crashed down thunderously, shaking all the 
land. It blotted out storehouses, kilns, and puny 
shacks... The mountain itself was crumbled like a 
piece of shattered chalk, while the dust floated far on 
the breeze. To-day that hill and the ruins of aban- 
doned kilns are alike mute monuments to man’s de- 
structive greed. 

We saw it all on a beautiful autumn day. Nature 
had donned her splendors, red and gold, and the scene 
was near enough to things celestial for any mundane 

















These wells of fire are never ex- 
tinguished for months at a time 


use. Later, when winter has stripped the trees and 
shrubs, and the stark summer ghosts stand forth 
upon a landscape rendered bleak and desolate by snow 
and ice and biting wind, those dark, awesome caverns 
will be fittingly set to represent a Dante’s Inferno. 
3ut until the day shall finally arrive when the workers 
all depart the place, never to return, and no man finds 
his work and his bread in these yawning caverns of 
the mountains, let no one dare to write above the door, 
** All hope abandon, ye who enter here.” 





The King’s Song 


THE dawning breaks beyond the far-off hills. 

My fair one, come away! 
And all the primrose sky is golden growing. 
The Orient breeze, spice laden, soft is blowing, 

His matin call some blessed songster trills. 

My fair one, it is day! 


Arise, my love! 


Arise, my dove! 


For lo, the rain has passed, the clouds are fied. 

My fair one, come away! 
The bare bleak winter flies on snow-white wing 
To herald in the coming of the spring; 

The cedars whisper to the wind o’erhead. 

My fair one, it is day! 


Arise, my love! 


Arise, my dove! 


By Francis Medhurst 


Awake, thou north wind! 
Arise, my love! 
Thou balmy breeze of Lebanon, steal down, 
Diffuse the spices through my garden blown, 
Wake with thy kiss the morn of love and youth! 
Arise, my dove! 


Bright flowers blossom over all the earth. 
Arise, my love! 
The fig and vine put forth their fruitage rare, 
The rose with perfume takes the morning air, 
The harvest-time of plenty follows dearth. 
Arise, my dove! 


My fair one, come away! 


My fair one, it is day! 


Waken too, thou south! 
My fair one, come away! 


My fair one, it is day! 


— 
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A RECENT ADDITION TO. STAGE ROYALTY 


Miss Elsie Ferguson has the principal feminine role, that of “ Anna Victoria,” an exiled queen, in Channing 
Pollock’s latest play, “Such a Little Queen,” now being produced in New York at the Hackett Theatre 
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By Harry WilKin Perry 
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vet? Have you noticed your neigh- 
bor Bilkins across the street with 
his nice little red car and envied 
him with consuming envy, wondering 
how he manages to do it on $2,500 
b HESS) a year? Perhaps you have been in- 
WS NGG oculated ; have experienced the reali- 
zation, and have a first and second 

mortgage on your house, too. 

No, no, you protest; you abhor the automobile, 
with its noisy horn, its flashy show, the foul trail 
it leaves floating in the air behind, and, above all the 
contemptuous disregard it breeds in the owner for the 
rights of others in the streets. Every man that runs 
an automobile faster than a walk and fails to toot 
his horn every twenty feet ought to be arrested and 
fined, and put in jail for a year, and have his license 
revoked and his automobile confiscated, and be hanged 
and have his body given to the medical colleges. You 
can’t understand why every man gets to be a speed 
maniac as soon as an automobile is delivered into 
his hands. An evenly balanced man ought to have 
enough self-control not to be carried away by a little 
thing like an automobile and have his mind obsessed 
by the speed mania. If you had a car you would drive 
out into the country with it and jog along easily, so 
that you and your wife could enjoy the scenery—say 
ten or twelve miles an hour. That is fast enough for 
anybody to get any pleasure out of automobiling. 
What fun is there in dashing madly along at a mile- 
a-minute gait in a swirling cloud of dust with eyes 
glued on the road ahead and in imminent danger of 
colliding with a wagon, running down a foot passenger, 
or upsetting on a turn? You would like to have a 
machine just to show some of the fellows in town, 
who have gone crazy with the speed mania, how a man, 
with a little dignity and equipoise, can get a lot of 
sensible pleasure out of one without becoming a menace 
to the public and a common law-breaker. 

Well, good friend, that is just the way the fever 
starts. In a few days you will meet Bilkins on the 
train, and, after discussing the great revival in busi- 
ness since election and the big orders his house has 
. booked and the great difficulty of making collections, 
he will casually ask: “ Won’t you and Mrs. Mark go to 
the automobile show to-morrow night with Mrs. Bil- 
kins and me? The agent for our car has just sent me 
some tickets, and I thought perhaps you'd like to go 
and take a look at the show on opening night even if 
you don’t care anything about the machines. It’s 
quite a society affair, you know; all the swells will be 
there in evening togs, and it will be as big an event 
as the horse show.” 

Well, probably Mrs. Mark would like to go and 
see the decorations and look on at the crowds of 
people, so you will be pleased to accept the kind 
invitation, although, as for yourself, an automobile 
is the last thing on earth you are thinking of buying. 
So the following evening, after a hurried dinner, finds 
you calling, * Evelyn, do you know where my dress- 
shirt studs are?” The weather has changed during 
the day; the wind has shifted into the northeast, and 
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Motor-cars roll majestically up to the covered walk and discharge 
handsome exhibitions of millinery and furs on animated models 





ILLUSTRATED BY MAY WILSON PRESTON 


little wet particles of snow begin beating against the 
panes before you start. As you alight in the slushy 
street and scurry for the entrance to the great amphi- 
theatre, you dodge flying motor-cars with rattling tire- 
chains that roll majestically up to the covered walk 
and discharge handsome exhibitions of millinery and 
furs On animated models. They have come in”* 
limousines and luxurious private landaulets, as 
snug and comfortable as 
a private compartment 
in a railroad coach. No 
spot of mud has soiled 
the dainty slipper that 
reaches down from out 
the lingerie to find the 
curb, nor drop of rain 
glistens on the yard or 
so of sweeping plumes. 
No rain-coats, umbrellas, 
or rubbers impede the 
movements and detract 
from the immaculate en- 
semble of gentleman and 
lady. After all, an auto- 
mobile certainly has its 
advantages, and a pri- 
vate landaulet has a 
street-car double dis- 
counted; even a taxicab 
would be a delight—but, 
my! the expense if you 
live at the city limits or 
beyond! 

The human tide sets 
through the entrance, 
and you drift in with 
it. Bilkins, however, 
wants to go around to 
the stand of the agent 
for his car just to see e 
what improvements have “Are you 
been made in the new 
models, and it won’t do 
to offer much opposition to his urging, for fear 
that Mrs. Bilkins will suspect the true reason. 
So, after much struggling and being pushed and 
jostled and separated from your neighbors, the 
stand is finally discovered. And while Bilkins is 
discussing selective type transmission, with direct 
drives on third, and floating live axle and _ helical 
clutch action, and so on, a magnificent big closed car 
with interior finish in soft, tufted, black morocco and 
all metal-work in polished silver plate draws like a 
magnet to the other side of the booth. With Mrs. 
Mark you saunter over and begin admiring it, where- 
upon a prosperous-looking individual in evening dress, 
wreathed in a fetching smile, approaches and inquires, 
in the most suave and deferential manner, “ Are you 
thinking of buying an automobile?” addressing the 
latter part of the inquiry to your wife. He knows 
who does the thinking when it comes to pianos and 
automobiles and a membership in the Blankside Club. 
You are on the point of responding, with keen wit, 
“Well, not until my rich 
aunt’s will is probated,” 
when you catch yourself 
just in time. You are 
experiencing a new sen- 
sation. Does the man 
really think you look as 
if you had fifteen thou- 
sand dollars in your 
pocket to plunk down on 
a proposition like that? 
You begin to suspect 
that you have an air and 
a carriage that have been 
overlooked before, and 
that your interrogator 
has unusual perspicacity 
to have detected it when 
your wife and others had 
failed to take notice. 

“T’m only considering 
the subject. Haven’t 
made up my mind yet, 
and we’re merely look- 
ing around,” is a non- 
committal answer that is 
calculated to leave the 
impression of ample 
funds and a somewhat 
critical and discriminat- 
ing fancy. But it is.a 
tactical mistake. The 
prosperous-looking — indi- 
vidual in correct evening 
dress is right on the 
lookout for men whose 
wives haven’t yet made 
up their minds for them. 
He directs attention to 
the elegant finish of the 
body that has had seven- 
teen coats of varnish, all 
hand-rubbed and _pol- 
ished; he opens the 
doors and_ expatiates 
upon the charm of the 
upholstering and _ the 
luxuriousness of the re- 
volving seats, the coat- 
rail and polished foot- 





rest, the electric dome light, cigar-holder, clock and 
toilet articles, speaking-tube to driver, and all. A 
mild curiosity possesses you to know how it would 
feel to lean back against the thick spring cushion, 
and how Evelyn would look in such a ear, but the 
salesman forgets to invite you to enter. 

An intimation.to him that his audience is more 
interested in small open cars for summer use than in 





thinking of buying an automobile?” 


closed cars is eagerly seized upon to draw you over 
to the polished small car chassis that looks about as 
simple and intelligible as a type-setting machine. He 
dwells at length upon the perfection of construction, 
the vanadium and chrome-nickel steels used in the 
gears and shafts, and the twenty-seven ball bearings 
in the machine, as a watch-maker would descant upon 
a jewelled watch. He shows a real honeycomb radiator 
up in front; and, although it occurs to you that a 
radiator in such an exposed position and so far away 
from them won’t keep the passengers in the seats very 
comfortable in cold weather, you ponder a moment, 
and on second thought realize that the radiator is, 
after all, for another purpose. So, just to let the 
salesman know that you are following him and that 
he has an understanding audience that is capable of 
doing some thinking itself, you interrupt with the ob- 
servation, “It doesn’t look as if this radiator is quite 
big enough to keep the engine warm in very cold 
weather.” You are somewhat gratified to note that 
the salesman looks up at you quickly with a rather 
surprised air, and then goes on, after but a momentary 
pause to collect his thoughts, to point out the “ centrif- 
ugal rotary water-pump direct driven off the crank- 
shaft by silent bronze herring-bone gears,’ and also 
the aluminum fan “with belt drive off the crank- 
shaft and an adjustable bracket.” He’s going some 
now, and matters are beginning to grow complicated. 
However, he hasn’t feazed you yet; so you remark 
that you should “suppose that a water-pump is a 
superfluous piece of equipment, as you have running 
water in the house, and when driving a car on the 
road can always get a boy or man to pump the water 
for a small tip.” And, as for the fan, you would 
“certainly want it taken off in the winter, so that 
the engine could get the full benefit of the warmth 
from the radiator.” 

Just about this time a flashy-looking woman simpers 
past the booth, and the salesman’s attention appears 
to wander in her direction, while Evelyn’s face assumes 
a resigned expression. The busy agent at the other 
side of the booth is, fortunately, excusing himself 
from the Bilkinses to greet some other friends; and, 
as you observe that you must look around some more, 
your salesman invites you to come down to the store 
any day and he will be glad to take you out for a 
ride. 

Winter now comes down with below-zero weather 
und snowfall upon snowfall. Automobiles recede 
into the dim regions of the lawn-mower and electric 
fan, while the furnace and water - pipes assume an 
importance beside which all else pales into insig- 
nificance. But all things, however disagreeable, come 
to an end; and one day the soft, warm rain comes, 
the snow disappears, and the streets and roads begin 
to dry off; blades of green grass shoot up through 
the dead gray brown of the fields, and the sparrows 
and snowbirds are joined by an occasional robin. On 
the train Bilkins greets you cheerily. ‘“ Hello, Mark! 


* Looks as ‘if we'd have an early spring this year. 


Haven’t seen the season so far advanced since I can 
remember. My new car’s going to be delivered next 
week, and Mrs. Bilkins and I would like to have you 
and Mrs. Mark take a little ride with us.” 

This ride gets the germ working in your blood. One 
morning you say at the breakfast-table, “ Evelyn, it 
you’ll come in to the office this afternoon we'll get 
that automobile agent to take us out for a spin.” 
Everything is arranged by telephone, and at four 
o’clock a gleaming motor-car pulls up in front of the 
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You grasp the starting-crank 
and give it a confident turn 


building and there is an imperative Honk! Honk! of 
the horn. Soon you are flying through the streets in 
momentary danger of running down pedestrians and 
knocking the wheels off buggies and wagons. Then 
you emerge upon the boulevard, and you settle down 
to a comfortable realization that here there is less 
traffic and the highway is wider. The chauffeur pushes 
something on the steering-wheel that makes a few 
clicks like the stem-winder of a dollar watch, you 
settle more firmly against the back cushion, and feel 
a strain in the neck as if your head were about to 
be left behind. You grip the seat and full your hat 
down more firmly in front. The car is going faster. 
Why, it must be going twenty miles an hour now! 
It swings around a short turn, and Evelyn slides clear 
over from her corner of the wide rear seat and brings 
up with a slam against your shoulder. Before she has 
fairly got settled in place once more the car runs 
over a high cross-walk, and you both rise a yard into 
the air, more or less, and on the descent begin cal- 
culating the chances of landing in the car again or 
on the road. Then the seat comes up and meets you 
half-way; you bite your tongue nearly through, and 
ivelyn’s new picture-hat bounces down over one eye, 
knocking off her glasses, which, falling on the soft 
carpet, luckily are not broken. Just ahead there is a 
descent in the road and then a long steep hill. The 
ear shoots ahead—twenty-five, thirty, thirty-five miles 
an hour; it seems fairly to drop, and you have a sink- 
ing sensation in the region of your stomach. As the 
machine slows a bit on the rise, you note that Evelyn 
is grasping the seat with two straining hands and 
is beginning to look pale. When the drive terminates 
you are both conscious of mixed sentiments of relief 
and exhilaration. 

Still, the germs are in the system and are multi- 
plying fast. A few weeks later and you are discussing 
with Evelyn the desirability of buying a moderate- 
priced car. A second-hand machine will probably do 
all right. A new car might get damaged while learn- 
ing to drive, and it wouldn’t make so much difference 
with an old machine. “We can manage the expense 
if we don’t finish off that attic room for a nursery, 
and it’s better for the children to play out in the 
fresh air even in bad weather; they can put on rubber 
boots and old clothes.” You have heard all sorts of 
stories about the cost of keeping and running a motor- 
car—some one said it cost about as much to maintain 
a machine a year as it did to buy it, but he must 
have had a mighty poor make. Probably you can 
arrange with Peterson to let you store the machine 
in his empty barn for a few dollars a month, and then 
you could save considerable on car fares to pay for 
gasoline; and if you have an automobile you would 
just as soon give up the vacation in the mountains 
next summer. But it is best to make certain about the 
cost of operation, so you write to several manufac- 
turers, whose addresses you find in the automobile 
journal that you subscribe for, asking for information. 
By return mail come printed circulars and hooklets 
of dozens of testimonial letters. One man tells of driv- 
ing fifteen thousand miles in two years on an average 
consumption of one gallon to twenty-two miles; an- 
other of running his car a year at an expense of only 
fifty cents for repairs; and another of making a trip 
from Phenix to Chicago without changing a tire, and 
with the same air in the tires that was pumped in 
before starting. The testimony certainly seems en- 
couraging, and you consult the automobile agent. You 
remember that Bilkins turned in his little red car 
in part payment for the new one, and intimate that 
just about such a machine would suit your needs. 
Uh yes, he remembers, and believes the car is in the 
second-hand department on the next floor. It has been 
thoroughly overhauled and put in good condition. You 
look it over and get a price on it, and then go home 
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and think it over with two heads, which are better 
than one. Soon the agent has your check and you 
are at last the owner of a motor-car. 

The dealer has agreed to have one of his men teach 
you to run it, and the fellow obligingly takes you out 
a few times, and shows you how to push on this pedal 
to release the clutch and push on that one to set the 
brakes, and push one lever to a certain notch to go 
ahead slowly, and to another to go faster, and still 
another to go full speed; how to pull it back to re- 
to release the clutch, and push on that one to set the 
emergency brakes. He explains briefly how to manipu- 
late the throttle and ignition levers on the steering- 
wheel, and about watching the oil-feeds; cautions you 


against cranking the engine with the ignition ad- - 


vanced and the clutch in, and finally lets you run the 
car a few times around the block to see that you can 
do it all right. Seeing that you don’t knock over any 
fire hydrants, he departs for the last time, and you 
bid him a grateful good-by, conscious that you may 
never meet again. 

Would that this story might end here and you and 
Evelyn be happy forever after—but that would be a 
fairy-tale. Strict adherence to truth compels us to 
go on. The car is returned to the barn, and you go 
to the house to tell Evelyn to ask the Van Alstines 
to come over to-morrow night for a ride. They come. 
The car is waiting in. front, and, after waiting im- 
patiently for the women to get through with their 
welcomes and inquiries about each other’s children, 
and so on, you finally get everybody seated and Evelyn 
has explained how easy it was for you to learn to 
drive. You walk around in front, grasp the starting- 
crank, and give it a confident turn. Nothing happens. 
You try again. Nothing doing. Your choler begins 
to rise, and you give the handle a quick push down 
from the right side, throwing most of your weight 
upon it. There is one sharp explosion, your hand gets 
a fearful wrench, the crank spins around like a flash 
and brings up against the fleshy part of your arm 
with a blow that all but breaks it, missing your face 
by the luckiest fraction of an inch you ever knew. 
Then you recall what the man said about leaving the 
ignition advanced, and, when you have got through 
rubbing your arm, you try once more, and this time 
succeed. Climbing into the seat, you push over the 
speed-lever from neutral position, grasp the steering- 
wheel, and let up the clutch pedal. A queer sound 
emanates from under the car, such as you never heard 
in an automobile before, but the car doesn’t move. 
Again and again you try the clutch and the starting- 
lever, but to no avail. Something must have broken! 
You read mingled disappointment and commiseration 
in the faces of your friends, who go into the house to 
visit with Mrs. Mark, while you go to the drug-store 
to telephone to the garage. And in a few hours you 
renew acquaintance with your instructor, who comes 
with another car and man and tows your machine 
away. Next day word comes that it was the driving 
pinion that broke. “ How much will it cost to fix 
it?” Well, a new pinion will be eight dollars, and 
there will be fifteen hours’ work taking down the 
rear axle and differential at fifty cents an hour, and 
towing will be five dollars—total, twenty dollars and 
fifty cents. Never mind, a “bad beginning makes a 
good ending,” you know. 

A week later, after having had a chance to run the 
car again a few times alone, you decide it is time to 
make good with the Van Alstines, and you take them 
out for a Saturday afternoon ride into the country. 
Matters go nicely, for the most part, until you turn 
to come home. Time, sunset. Place, a road skirting 
a swamp. In the background, desolation. The en- 
gine thumps intermittently. Mark: “I wonder what 
ails that motor?” Chorus: silence. The engine 
coughs a few times and dies. More silence. It is 
oppressive. It seems to be all around. You get busy 
just to make a sound. Everything you can think of 
you do to the crank and miscellaneous levers and 
pedals. You “tickle” the carbureter, and listen to 
the buzz of the current as you test the ignition. 
“Guess I’ll have to ask you to get out while I get 
the tools from under the seat,” you remark to your 
guests. They alight on the muddy edges of the earth 
road. You turn the crank until you get purple in 
the face. Meanwhile something else breaks the si- 
lence, like the pleasing hum of the telephone wires 
on their poles. Through the ambient air descends a 
cloud of mosquitoes. For an hour the whole party 
simulates human windmills, and just as the situation 
is becoming utterly intolerable along comes another 
automobile. The driver slows up as he comes along- 
side and asks, pleasantly, 

“Do you need any help?” 

Do you? Well, surest thing you know. Will he 
just take a look at that engine that some crazy maker 
built and see if he can diagnose its ailment? He does. 
Deftly he lays his fingers on the pulse of the thing, 
takes a look at its tongue, tries its temperature, asks 
for a few of the symptoms, and then inquires, “ Have 
you looked at your gasoline?” You haven’t; but you 


* do, and there isn’t any. So the doctor pours a gallon 


or two into the tank from an extra can that he always 
carries in his car as a precautionary measure, declines 









to accept your tender of payment for it, lifts his cap 
to the ladies, and is gone. 

Of course, everybody gets home late to a spoiled 
supper. But you are learning, and the fever is only 
allayed temporarily by such incidents. In the course 
of the summer you become fairly proficient and do 
not average more than one breakage a week. Some- 
times it is a spring; again, a blown-out tire; then 
a ground-up wheel-bearing, followed by a punctured 
radiator. Fifty cents a year for repairs looks a bit 
fishy now; and as for gasoline, if you get ten miles 
to the gallon you feel as glorified as a hen that has 
just laid an egg. But it is. mighty exhilarating to 
drive aturg a good road and feel the rush of the cool- 
ing breeze on a still, stifling summer day, realizing 
that you are the master of a pulsating thing of tre- 
mendous power and speed. By the mere push of the 
finger you can send it bounding along at railroad 
speed, or by the pressure of a foot bring it to a stand- 
still in one hundred feet. Marvellous how unerringly 
you can guide it safely past other vehicles and around 
turns on the narrow country roads. On a nice straight 
stretch of smooth highway, with no cross-roads, what 
possible danger could there be in “letting her out,” 
just to see how much speed there is left in “ the old 
boat.” You have acquired some of the vernacular 
along with the skill to drive, and begin to feel like a 
veteran. 

A noisy motor begins to overtake you, and, although 
you are pegging along quite up to the legal twenty 
miles an hour, it soon closes the gap. Glancing around 
as it comes alongside, you note a large gray number 
23 showing dimly on the front of the radiator, and 
observe that there is nobody on the chassis, and that 
the driver sits on a very dirty wooden box. The 
muffler is cut out, and the machine leaves a miserable 
swirling cloud of smoke and dust to assail your eyes 
and nostrils. Well, at any rate, you don’t have to 
take the dust from that! If it were a magnificent 
big, powerful touring-car you wouldn’t mind so much 
—you couldn’t be expected to keep up with it. Open 
goes the throttle. The ignition-lever is pushed around 
to its limit, and you can feel the steady pull, pull 
of the engine as the power increases. Still, somehow, 
the little machine ahead keeps on drawing away, and 
in desperation your foot comes down hard on the ac- 
celeration pedal. Now you have “let her all out,” 
and the pace is terrifie—thirty or thirty-five miles an 
hour, probably, which is more than you ever thought 
the “old wagon” could make when you bought her. 





You are pitched out upon the grass 


The dust is tremendous. It almost chokes you, and 
it is impossible to see the car ahead or even the road 
for any distance. Suddenly you emerge from the cloud 
of dust and see a sharp turn less than a hundred 
feet dead ahead. By some miracle you act instantly 
without thinking. Out comes the clutch, on go the 
brakes, back come the spark and throttle levers, and 
around spins the steering-wheel. But the momentum 
is too great. You run wide on the turn, the wheels 
go down in the ditch, and you are pitched out upon 
the grass as the machine tips up on two wheels and 
then bowls over two or three fence-posts. When you 
look up little No. 23 has skiddooed. It is not until 
some days later that you discover, while reading your 
motor journal, that you have been trying conclusions 
with the winner of the light-car race. 

When your damaged machine has been towed in for 
the fifth time and you have got an estimate on the 
cost of repairs, you sit up until midnight doing some 
problems in arithmetic. The following morning you 
observe to Evelyn: 

“I think I will tell the garage man to fix up that 
car and sell it for whatever he can get, and we'll buy 
a new one next year. A second-hand automobile don’t 
seem to be a very economical proposition.” And Eve- 
lyn replies, sweetiy, “ No, dear; at least not when 
you are learning.” 





Wovutp you have the morning— 
Fragrant, vagrant winds 

Trifling over daisied fields 

Quick with all the hillside yields 
Of dew-drenched corn and clover? 
Morning is the May of day: 
If you were a lover 

Would you have your morning? 





Would you have the still noon— 
Drone of lazy bees 

Questing in your columbine? 

All the earth has drunk the wine 
Of sluggish Theban presses, 

Idle are the arms of noon: 
Say—your heart confesses— 
Would you have your still noon? 


Shadows turning slow? 


You that are a lover, 





Throat of thrush in even-song 
Fills the way that winds along 
The sunset shore above her. 
Sweet the eyes she turns to you: 


Would you have your evening? 


If You Were a Lover 
By Gardner W. Wood 


Would you have the evening— 


Would you have the white night— 
Hills star-crescented, 

Moonshine tangled in the hush 

Of dreaming wave and veiléd rush 
Where night birds wheel and hover? 
Her dim, soft arms are open now: 

If you were a lover 

Would you have your white night? 
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THE IMPRACTICABILITY OF ENFORCING THE “PRESTON AMENDMENT” HAS PRO- 
DUCED A GENERAL PROHIBITORY DEMORALIZATION THROUGHOUT THE STATE 


By Edward J. Gallagher 


SOROMINALLY, New Hampshire lies 
ws within the first rank of prohibition 
States, since her voters, by means of 
their local-option system, have re- 
«3 stricted the legal sale of liquor to 
WY nineteen towns and. five cities, yet 

conditions there have become a 
counterpart of Maine’s hideous pre- 
tence of prohibition. Two impor- 
tant elements contribute to this hypocrisy, namely, the 
glaring lack of stringent no-license enforcement and 
the wholesale importation of liquors into the State 
under the terms of a new local law relative to express 
shipments. 

Following prolonged bickering with that tribunal, 
temperance leaders at this year’s session of the Gen- 
eral Court enjoyed almost a free hand in the shaping 
of liquor legislation. A fair trial of the results indi- 
cates that their advantage was not properly exercised 
and that the progress made was from a temperance 
view-point merely chimerical. Moralists have signifi- 
cantly exhibited appreciation of the dilemma by relin- 
quishing the previous damands for entire prohibition 
to urge instead fuller no-license protection as the only 
remedy in the exigency. However, acts to this end 
were not passed by the Legislature, despite the sur- 
prising temperance control, and some of the chief 
spirits in the law-framing movement have conceded 
that the product of their strategy is submerging the 
State again in the fiendish prohibitory mockery from 
whence it graduated in 1903, when the license law, 
then considered the most workable statute of this 
character in the East, was adopted. In the beginning, 
license rule was found to assure careful regulation of 
the saloons in “ wet” towns, besides furnishing strict 
prohibition in no-license territory, although the juris- 
dietion of the license commission was largely confined 
to the “yes” places. Most communities, failing to 
profit morally through license, by majority vote 
promptly demanded no-license, the constraint of which 
was a novelty, restriction having been a burlesque in 
the analogously wide-open days of the prohibitory 
régime. Gradually the no-license territory expanded, 
but without an essential corresponding improvement 
in the law enforeement, which occasioned frequent 
brazen violations. The State’s attorney could engage 
in certain prosecutions only at heavy personal expense, 
and the meagre distribution of authority between him 
and county and town oflicials ended in scant vigilance. 
There was a disquieting want of a State detective de- 
partment. 

Without attempting to correct specific no-license 
evils, this year the radicalists advanced the ery: that 
liquor should not be sold anywhere under any condi- 
tions. They went to the Legislature demanding the 
repeal of the license law and State-wide prohibition. 
Their will did not prevail, as the citizens living under 
no-license, who then numbered more than sixty-five 
per cent. of the State’s population, realized the possi- 
bilities of betterment over the farcical prohibition of 
other periods and objected further to endure their 
former plight. Their sole request lay in a suggestion 
for additional law enforcement, but this was not forth- 
coming. In the final stage of the white-ribboners’ con- 
troversy the ‘“ Preston Amendment,” a temperance 
statute which is now operating to contrary purposes, 
was passed. 

Devised to prevent shipments of intoxicants from 
license centres within the Granite State to consumers 
residing in no-license territory, the new law has dis- 
appointed ‘erstwhile champions by promoting a cirecum- 









ventive and extensively flourishing interstate liquor 
traffic, in addition to fostering an insidious develop- 
ment of “ pocket peddling,” of the vitiating “ speak- 
easy” and “moonshine,” and a myriad similar illegal 
artifices. The measure has dissociated from the no- 
license cause the very numerous respectable individual 
who has hitherto conservatively voted “no” to benefit 
his community, since he could whenever he chose pro- 
cure beverages for personal consumption by sending 
te such adjoining “wet” towns as there might be. 
Now he cannot even despatch an agent on such an 
errand, although railroad express messengers are 
clandestinely filling commissions of this sort to a great 
extent. The law of course has built up an interstate 
express trade of astonishing proportions for the Massa- 
chusetts wholesale liquor sellers, and it’ is repeatedly 
claimed that subtle inspiration from them was a 
potent agency in obtaining its enactment. 

A Federal law prohibiting State-to-State liquor ship- 
ments, supplemented by an efficacious State constabu- 
lary maintained to entrap illicit sellers, in all likeli- 
hood would make the Preston Amendment accomplish 
the ideal of its authors. 

The mass of voters desired complete protection for 
the “dry ” communities, and the step needed to insure 
this object was the establishment of a system of State 
police by the Legislature, but, curiously enough, the 
defeat of the project was directly ascribable to the 
gentlemen who led the anti-liquor movement. Instead 
of regarding the constabulary in the light of a useful 
adjunct to prohibition, they concluded it required a 
heavy and unnecessary expenditure of money, and that 
it would, doubtless, provide a method by which a 
licensee for a single violation of the saloon regulations 
would not lose his license and forfeit his bond under 
the impartial authority of the license commissioners. 

Thus, the prohibition towns were denied protection. 
Thereafter, in “dry” sections where circumstances 
previously were favorable, discord and violations be- 
came the rule, in striking contradistinction to the con- 
duct of the liquor traffic in sight of the public and 
“on the level” in license towns. It is obvious that 
the impracticable Preston Amendment, beyond pro- 
ducing general prohibitory demoralization and de- 
spatching thousands of dollars to whiskey merchants 
outside the State, will provoke a startling extension 
of the “wet” territory at the next elections. This 
retrogression is foredoomed by Superintendent J. H. 
Robbins of the New Hampshire Anti-Saloon League, 
who says in a recent report: “It may be as well to 
notice that the no-license victories cannot be repeated. 
It will be in the nature of things if in 1910 we lose 
more territory than we gain.” 

The annoying prohibition predicament differs from 
the problem of other States in that it is not the out- 
come of domination by any large political interest. 
It is attributable to the excessive zeal of anti-saloon- 
ists of divergent party affiliation who have set forth to 
repeal the license law without endeavoring to acquire 
added security in the vast territory now only nomi- 
nally “dry.” <A part of their plan is that the church 
forces shall refuse to endorse every candidate for the 
Legislature who does not promise to support a bill 
for the repealing, though no substitute has been 
proffered to assure citizens that the lax conditions of 
the last generation would not be revived by the 
alteration. ‘ 

The proposal to repeal has been supported by two 
church bodies, but at the conference of Congregational 
and Presbyterian churches of the State it was over- 
whelmingly rejected, and a note of progress was 

sounded when the Anti- 
Saloon League was 
wisely requested to con- 











centrate its energies to- 
ward securing the full 
enforcement of no-license 


requirements within 
“dry ” territory. 
Prosecuting officers 


maintain that with the 
saloons continuing under 
the regulation. of the li- 
cense commission and a 
department of police 
efficiently preventing il- 
legal sales in “dry” 
towns, New Hampshire 
would become a model 
commonwealth, as_ re- 
gards the sale of intoxi- 
cants. 

Concord, the capital, 
has been no-license for 
two years past, yet dis- 
interested liquor men 
asseverate that Boston 
merchants have numer- 
ous representatives in the 








city who dispose of quite 
as much liquor as was 


These cases of liquor represent a single shipment which was received sold when the capital 


recently at the “no-license’” town of Ashland, New Hampshire 


contained licensed — sa- 
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F..W. Preston, who produced the 
amendment which bears his name 


loons, and of course in those days the municipality 
received substantial returns in license fees and other 
perquisites. During August a man died in Concord 
under peculiar circumstances, and physicians who 
examined his body declared that “ drug-store rum,” 
an iniquitous compound which he had been purchasing, 
filled his stomach and lungs with perforations and 
occasioned his death. On the first complaint of the 
temperance agent in Concord, the police raided an un- 
licensed drug-store in the city and discovered behind 
a bogus partition five hundred and ninety bottles con- 
taining whiskey, wine, and rum. The county attorney 
prosecuted the ease and the proprietor was given a 
term in jail. 

One of the State’s chief assets is its widely adver- 
tised summer business, and in scores of towns this 
industry has been seriously endangered by the topsy- 
turvy prohibitory programme. Dublin, in Cheshire 
County, is the wealthiest town in the State. Hotels 
and small boarding-houses have been excluded and the 
owners of luxurious country places thereabout include 
diplomats, financiers, and leaders of society in New 
York, Philadelphia, and St. Louis. It is a most un- 
popular restriction that prohibits these personages 
from sending for wines, ete., to the solitary oasis in 
the county. Cornish, with its throng of aristocratic 
non-residents and its colony of artists, endures the 
same ridiculous restraint. 

Were the saloons banished from Portsmouth through 
a repeal of the license law that city, because of its 
navy-yard, shipping harbor, and cosmopolite tran- 
sients, would be the scene of extreme debauchery, par- 
ticularly following the arrival of one or more battle- 
ships or other large craft in the harbor. Several 
great breweries are located in the city, but liquor sup- 
plies may not be sent to Hampton Beach, an adjoin- 
ing no-license place, nor to Newcastle and Rye, fash- 
ionable summer towns near by. This inconvenience is 
especially patent in Rye and Newcastle, where the 
Russo-Japanese Peace Conference occurred, and it is 
common report that annual summer residents will 
engage in the next elections to swing the towns into 
the “yes ” column. 

A year ago it was testified in a court that a man 
in Berlin, likewise no-license, had paid one dollar for 
a physician’s prescription for liquor, and notwith- 
standing he was known to be an habitual drunkard he 
had used the certificate to purchase whiskey from a 
druggist on at least thirty different occasions (chiefly 
Sundays) ; but it was only a few weeks since that the 
police commission’s alleged collusion with druggists 
and dive-keepers .was brought to the attention of the 
Governor by the Berlin city council. Injunctions were 
issued and during the enforced suspension of opera- 
tions in Berlin the town of Gorham, six miles distant 
by an electric railway, was a.gold mine to liquor- 
sellers. Berlin people, too, are credited with obtain- 
ing liquors across the line in prohibition Maine, not 
far away. 

One of the liquor dealers of Laconia, a “dry” city 
of 10,000, removed to Boston when the Preston act 
became effective, to fill orders from, his old home. 
Agents in Laconia telephone orders for varying quan- 
tities of intoxicants to their Boston houses, one hun- 
dred miles south, and those orders entered before eight 
o’clock in the morning are delivered to the purchasers 
by express early in the afternoon. It is reliably re- 
ported that over ninety orders were sent in this man- 
ner on .a recent forenoon by one agent who was with- 
out business prior to the passage of the new law. 
Where Massachusetts and Vermont express facilities 
are not so convenient the illegal dealer prospers amaz- 
ingly under the Preston Amendment, which has placed 
a premium on illegitimate selling. Every railroad 
depot, where trucks are seen loaded to the limit 
with liquor cases, indicates to the casual abserver the 
extent of the express shipments. At Keene, a “dry” 
city, the express consignments have been extraordi- 
narily large, and one afternoon preceding a holiday 
a Boston train took into the city fifty-five cases and 
twenty-seven kegs of beer from wholesalers. The train 
was delayed seven minutes while the employees of the 
express companies removed the beer from the cars. 
The kegs and cases, so a local paper commented, were 
piled in the middle of the station platform, effectively 
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blocking passengers wishing to enter or leave the 
depot. 

Saloon regulation in Strafford County has been 
very satisfactory, and the county has utilized its 
license fees in the construction of new institutions 
in preference to raising the funds by a tax levy. 

The New Hampshire license commissioners are 
three in number and are appointed by the Governor 
and Council. When they began their administration 
under the law of 1903 the State emerged from fifty 
years of riotous “ prohibition.” The regulation had 
been notoriously but skin-deep, the predicament of one 
city being illustrative. In 1892, when Manchester’s 
population was 45,000, there were 370 places there 
in which liquor was sold openly across a bar day and 
night without police or moral interference by virtue 
of this sugar-coated prohibitory control. Licensed 
Manchester to-day, with 75,000 inhabitants, has less 
than 100 saloons and the police drunkenness and at- 
tendant crime records are vastly diminished. Indeed, 
Chief M. J. Healy, of the Manchester Police Depart- 
ment, recently declared to a legislative committee 


that scarcely anything worse than the repealing of 


the license law could befall New Hampshire. 

While the administration of the commissioners 
where they have jurisdiction is unquestionably meri- 
torious, the license board’s organization seemingly 
possesses one flaw. A corps of inspectors is main- 
tained, and these functionaries from time to time 
submit their investigations concerning violations to 
the commissioners, who, if the conditions warrant, 
issue a complaint against the alleged guilty licensee 
and summon him for hearing, at which the commis- 
sionérs listen to the evidence on both sides. Having 
already authorized a complaint against the license 
holder, it seems impossible for them to sit unpreju- 
diced, non obstante their conscientious and impartial 
intentions. The most frequently suggested remedy is 
the State constabulary previously mentioned. It 
would comprise a body of detectives, with a respon- 
sible head, appointed to inspect aggre. the saloons, 
hotel bars, and licensed drug-stores, and in the man- 
ner of a district attorney’s office to prepare evidence 
and prosecute alleged violations before the board of 
commissioners, who, like judges in a common court, 
would hear the evidence for the first time at the 
trial. Jury trials are practically out of the question, 
as for generations Granite State juries, with few ex- 
ceptions, have consistently favored defendants in 
liquor prosecutions. 

Ralph Metcalf, Governor in 1855, was the Neal Dow 
of New Hampshire. He was an individual of radical 


“president of the State 
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prohibition tendencies, 
and his violent pronun- 
ciamentoes were chiefly 
accountable for the en- 
actment during his ad- 
ministration of the State’s 
original prohibitory law, - 
a statute that presently 
fell into wild disrepute 
and survived to shelter 
as many loopholes as a 
sieve. After Governor 
Metcalf’s period legisla- 
tive control by prohibi- 
tionists was a fantasy. 
To be sure, liquor laws 
were made and revised, 

but as the years passed 
the illicit sale of intoxi- 
eants went on_ undis- 

turbed. In 1889 Governor 
David H. Goodell, now 


Anti-Saloon League, was - 
an outspoken antagonist 
of the liquor traffic, but 














the Legislature was not 
as acquiescent. to the no- 
rum doctrine as was that 
which listened to the 
pioneer preachings of 
Metealf in *55. 

In view of the former unsuccess, the temperance 
stronghold of the present year was unique. The day 
before the General Court convened a committee of 
twenty-three temperance leaders met in the Young 
Men’s Christian Association building at the capital 
and formulated a law-making campaign, but the effort 
progressed in the desultory fashion of years past, and 
the radicalists were yet a tiny minority, when there 
stepped modestly into the forum an _ inexperienced 
though apt legislator, who was a genuine Yankee of 
the species rapidly becoming extinct, who knew 
human nature well and who was mentally alert to an 
uncommon degree. He was the gentleman from New 
Hampton, Mr. Frank W: Preston, preceptor of the 
historic academy of his town. Many attached to the 
State government had attended his school in addition 
to Governor Quinby, Mrs. Quinby, several ex-Govern- 
ors, six of the twenty-four Senators, a score or more 
of Representatives and other persons influential 
throughout the State of New Hampshire. 


Three wagon-loads of liquor, which have just arrived, about to leave 
the railroad station at Keene, New Hampshire, a 


“ no-license’”’ town 


Representative Preston introduced himself with a 
series of quaint, diplomatic speeches. Being a school 
disciplinarian of note, occasionally he chided the four 
hundred Solons of the House as if speaking in admoni- 
tion to a class of boys in the academy, and his ad- 
dresses lent him unusual prestige. He was _ respon- 
sible principally for the unprecedented temperance 
triumphs. When he discovered that the Legislature 
would not sanction the repeal of the license law he 
had the intrepidity to arise and smother the resolu- 
tion to repeal in face of a throng of angry, uncom- 
promising anti-saloonists. Subsequently, believing he 
had hit upon a device to secure to no-license towns the 
full benefits of prohibition, he produced the act which 
has been named the Preston Amendment. His mastery 
extended to the Senate, supposedly the ally of the 
brewers, and the bill passed. At that period the anti 
saloon organ declared the law appeared “ more dan- 
gerous than hopeful,’ a presumption as to its charac- 
ter that since has been sufficiently established. 
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FREEZING THE GROUND FOR AN ENGINEERING FEAT 


A REFRIGERATING APPARATUS HAS BEEN FOUND NECESSARY TO FREEZE THE EARTH AND MUD AROUND THE 
COURSE OF CONSTRUCTION UNDER THE SEINE, AT PARIS, TO SOLIDIFY THE MATERIAL. 


AS IS SHOWN IN THE 


CAISSON OF THE METROPOLITAN TUNNEL NOW IN 


PHOTOGRAPH, A THICK CRUST OF FROST COATS 


THE AMMONIA PIPES, ALTHOUGH THEY ARE EXPOSED TO THE HOT SUN 
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SOME TIMELY HINTS 


ES, Araminta, we very gladly com- 
ply with your request. It is, indeed, 
as you intimate in your pleasant 
letter, time to notify the public to 
get ready for the joys of the Yule- 
tide, especially that part of the pub- 
lie that makes its own Christmas 


presents. It is always well to be 


beforehanded in all things, and 


while, of course, it is as yet somewhat early to bake 
your Christmas pies—there will be time enough for 
that late in October—if you are embroidering a tennis 
blazer for grandpa or a set of ear-tabs for your fiancé 
now is the time for you to get busy. It gives us 
pleasure, therefore, to make a few suggestions for ap- 
propriate Christmas gifts. 

For a brother in college nothing could be sweever 
than a knitted green jersey embroidered along the 
front with mauve daffodils, with a crimson rambler 
rose bush appliquéd up the back. This will attract 
much favorable attention from his fellows in college 
when he wears it on the campus or at the football 
games in the spring, and will possibly win him some 
fame in the newspapers as the central figure of a 
hazing party. 

From time immemorial embroidered worsted slippers 
have been the staple gift for the clergy, in spite of 
the fact that the mission of the clergy is to keep the 
slipper from slipping. If you must present your 
shepherd with something of this sort an especially 
fetching design is a cat’s head done in red and yellow 
worsted with two glaring pink eyes made of glass in- 
serted in it. Care should be taken to insert at least 
one of these eyes directly over the little toe as near 
the centre as possible, so that if the minister has a 
corn and any one steps on it the response will be duly 
impressive. Nothing brings out the full effect of a 
corn quite so well as a glass cat’s-eye placed directly 
above it and stepped on éasually. 

A very nice and somewhat unusual gift for a young 
man to give to his father at Christmas-time is a 
five-dollar bill. It is, of course, a small gift, but it 
will be found to have a practical value when received 
that an unreceipted bill for three times the amount 
could not possibly have. A pleasant and compara- 
tively easy method of getting this present ready for 
your father is to borrow it from your mother. 

While it is true that the gift that we make with 
our own hands is apt to possess the most loving in- 
terest to the recipient, this does not apply to such 
gifts as pianos and automobiles, which are almost 
certain to be better if bought ready-made. Nor does 
it apply to a dress suit presented by a mother to her 
son, since no amount of loving interest can. quite 
overbalance the idiosyncrasies of fit that are inherent 
in a home-made dinner coat. It does apply, however, 

















SOME MEN NEED A PILOT 


to checks, which, when drawn by a father’s own hand 
for a son, will be found to have not only the worth 
of its intrinsic value, but the added sweetness of a 
paternal touch. 

A nice gift for an incompetent hired man is little 
Willie’s old baby-jumper made over and furbished up, 
with an illuminated card tacked on the seat bearing 


the words: 
TO JIM. 


THAT IiE MAY BOUNCE HIMSELF. 


The most fetching gift that we can think of for 
a chauffeur is a new combination garment consisting 


of an_ embroidered 
waistcoat and a sofa 
cushion. The latter 





They are clothed and fed by the old negroes, 
who beg from door to door, like Little Sisters of the 


place. 


Poor, for food and clothes for the brood. The clothes 
are scanty and the food is coarse, but the youngsters 
thrive. 

When Mrs. heard of the amateur asylum she 
heard also ot the mortgage of $1,500 on the farm, 
and she determined to stop that drain on the re- 
sources of Uncle Jesse. y means of contributions 
and benefit entertainments the money was soon raised. 
[It was found in counting up that there was more 
than enough to pay the mortgage, and the lady’s 








is fastened at the 
front of the waistcoat 
and is designed as a 
sort of safety device 
when the car comes to 
grief and the recipient 
lands on his stomach 
either in the middle of 
the road or over the 
top rail of a neighbor- 
ing fence. 


EXONERATED 


A WOMAN, who is 
rich but far too active 
to be’ described as be- 
longing to the class of 
the idle rich, found 
something to do last 
winter among the na- 
tives in the neighbor- 
hood of a fashionable 
winter resort at Au- 
gusta, Georgia. The 
objects of this lady’s 
interest were two old 


negroes, husband and Aor Find eins on 














wife, slaves of the be- 
fore-the-war time, who 
have a little farm— 
mortgaged—which is 
the scene of a strik- 
ing scheme of philan- 
thropy. During the past ten years all the homeless 
negro babies in the vicinity have found their way, 
somehow, to the farm shanty of Uncle Jesse and Aunt 
Jane. 

No one can explain how it has happened that it has 
seemed to be a natural thing for the old couple to 
adopt these homeless ones. One by one they have been 
stowed away in all the corners, until there are now at 
least thirty small pickaninnies who are fixtures in the 


“°DEED I po, 
NEVER KNOW ME.” 

















“ LAND!” 


THROUGH DIFFERENT 


“Do YOU WANT YOUR PICTURE COLORED, AUNTIE?” 
HONEY; 1’M AFRAID, IF IT WASN’T COLORED, MY FRIENDS WOULD 


dream of a schoolhouse became practicable, it having 
been ascertained that the State would supply a teacher 
if the schoolhouse could be furnished. 

This happened at the- time when President Taft, 
then President-elect, was making his journeys in the 
South and had reached Augusta. He was a generous 
contributor to the fund, and when the new academy 
was dedicated he consented to be present at the cere- 
monies. The most conspicuous object in the room 
was a throne-like mahogany chair on a raised plat- 
form intended for President Taft. There were singing 
and cheering; Mr. Taft made an address, as did the 
lady who had instituted the fund. The moment seemed 
to have come for breaking up the gathering. At 
this point Uncle Jesse came forward and, sweeping 
his hand majestically toward the old chair, delivered 
this proclamation: ‘Ladies and gentlem, I got one 
thing to say to dese heah chillums, and dat is dat 
few white folks and no niggahs ain’t never gwine to be 
allowed to set in dat chair. De President, he done set 
in it, and Missy +, She done set in it, and I con- 
sider dat chair from dis time on to be exonerated.” 





WHO EVER— 


Hearp a welkin ring? 

Or sat on his hostess’ right hand? 

joined a young lady in a cup of tea? 
Or saw a rafter split with laughter? 
caught a cow with a cow-catcher? 

Or fairly raised a roof with his shouts? 


Or dropped his eyes to the ground? 
Or withered his enemy with a glance? 


Or was frozen by one? 

stabbed by the same? 

Or had his heart run away with his head? 

Or hitched his wagon to a star? 

Or ran a joke into the ground? 

saw a little pitcher with big ears? 

a cat that would give seven cents to look at a 



































ADVICE TO FRESHMEN 


VERY class in col- 
E lege should have 

its own distinctive 
cheer. A pleasantly de- 
seriptive ery for young 
beginners like yourselves 
yy is “ Raw-raw-raw.” The 
; chances are that that is 
what you will be for at 
least one-half of your 
first year. 

It is well upon all oc- 
easions for young colle- 
gians to get upon pleas- 
antly friendly terms with their instructors, but the 
act of slapping the president of the college on the 
back and addressing him to his face as “Old Hoss” 
is to be avoided. 

Eschew hazing in so far as you are able to do so. 
It is the height of foolishness for a boy fresh from 
school to descend suddenly upon a group of a dozen 
Sophomores with the intention of throwing them all 
into a duck-pond. We do not recall, in many years 
of experienced observation of the ways of college boys, 
a single case where such an effort has turned out 
successfully. 

Let your ambitions be in strict accord with your 
physical capacity. A Freshman weighing ninety-eight 
pounds who thirsts to get on the football team is apt 
to encounter certain disappointing obstacles which 
may not be overcome, while, on the other hand, he 
might reasonably hope to become the lightweight 
Tiddledywink champion of his class. 

All men need a certain amount of sleep, even Fresh- 
men. It is well, therefore, to go to bed occasionally 
during the first few months of your stay at college. 
The opportunities for sleeping in class-room cannot 
always be counted upon, and in most of our higher 
institutions of learning it is not considered good form 
to take a pillow or a cot into recitation-rooms. 

It will, of course, become obvious to you, as your 
college career progresses, that your professors and 
tutors are grinds and do not know very much, but it 
is well to coneal your knowledge of this fact, since 
they are apt to be persons of so revengeful and gen- 
erally vindictive a nature that they will flunk you at 
examination time. 

Now that you have become a full-fledged man, re- 
member to put away childish things, and leave such 
things as cribs and ponies to the babies. Many a 
man has been rocked out of college by the use of the 
crib, and it is always safer to walk on Shank’s Mare 
than to attempt to ride through college on the other 
kind of a horse, 








ITEMS FROM THE DOWN-STAIRS GAZETTE 
Mrs. BripGeT RAFFERTY spent the week-end with 
Mrs. Willoughby Watkins at Morristown, arriving on 
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Friday, and leaving without 
a reference early Monday morn- 
ing. As a special courtesy, Mrs. 
Rafferty was escorted to the 
railway station by a delegation 
from the town constabulary. 

The Rolling-Pin Club of East 
Orange entertained the Amal- 
gamated Sisterhood of the Tubs 
at the residence of T. Dawson 
Winterberry last Friday night. 
A paper on “How to Break 
in a Green Mistress” was read 
by the hostess, Miss Norah 
Flannery, who is a paid guest, 
at the Peabody homestead for 
the season. It was a very care- 
fully considered production and 
was received with great applause 
by members of both associations. 

Owing to decided differences 
on the prohibition question be- 
tween Col. Morrison Jones, of 
Tarrytown, and Mr. James Mug- 
gins, the latter has severed his 
relations with the Jones family, 
where he has acted as superin- 
tendent of the wardrobe for sev- 
eral weeks, and has returned ta 
New York. He will be greatly 
missed at the gatherings of do- 
mestic society, in whose fune- 
tions he has always participated 
with zest. 

Miss Mamie O’Brien,. the 
talented young Parisian, who 
has acted as curatress of the 
gowns of Mrs. Burgess Hawkins 
for some time past, has resigned 
her charge to go into opera un- 
der the management of Charles 
Showman. She will, we. are 
given to understand, make her 
début in an early fall produc- 
tion carrying a spear. We con- 
gratulate the histrionic world 
upon so notable an addition to 
its ranks. 

The weekly meeting of the 
Culinary Science Association, 
which was to have been held on 
Tuesday in the Consommarium 
of Mrs. Dobson Winchester, of 
Forest Lake, has been postponed 
indefinitely, Mrs. Patrick Brannigan, who was to have 





“ WuHy? 


‘presided, having been called to other fields of use- 


fulness on a more satisfactory monetary basis. 

Mr. William Boozey, late Master of the Horse for 
Major Pierson, of Allenville, has returned to town, 
and at the request of a prominent New York politician 
accepted a position in the Street Cleaning Bureau, 
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MURIEL: “OH, MOTHER, FIDO IS PLAYING ‘WITH THE PEDDLER’S DOG, AN’ I’M SO ’FRAID HE’LL LEARN 
SLANG.” 
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“1 WONDER WHY LOVE IS NOTHING IN TENNIS?” 


BECAUSE IT’S IMPOSSIBLE TO WIN BEFORE 40.” 


having charge of the colonization work in the Bowery 
district. Mr. Boozey found that, much to his regret, 
the water and dry air of Allenville did not agree with 
his system. 

Miss Katie Derrigan, who has acted as assistant 
mother to the children of Mrs. Knickerbocker Van 
Knight, of Corlears Park, for the last six months, 
started on an indefinite vacation last week, finding the 
hours from ten to four daily too exacting. Miss 
Derrigan is thinking of forming an alliance with some 
family of position as general manager of the household, 
in which the duties are agreeable, and the hours not 
longer than from three to four on alternate Thursdays 

Miss Katharine Slattery, of Ripton, left suddenly 
for Europe on the Digestic last Saturday. Owing to 
a misunderstanding with the chief of police, who is a 
distant relative, and undertook the matter for her, 
Miss Slattery’s luggage was left behind, which is 
likely to prove annoying to the good lady, since it 
contained a large number of subconscious gifts from 
members of the family of the Hon. Stickney Slowpoke, 
with whom she has been sojourning as a sort of 
boudoir companion to Mrs. Slowpoke since early in 
May. 





THE SONG OF THE AEROPLANIST 


It’s ho for the blue 
And the circling sky, 
When the wind is true, 
And the course is high, 
And never a thing to harm. 
’Way above the main 
We swirl and swerve 
In our Aeroplane, 
Past the cloudy curve, 
And the fleecy thank-you-marm! 


It’s hi for the bird 
With his piping note, 
And his heart is stirred 
By our speeding boat, 
As over his path we fly, 
And leave him there 
Like an anchored ship, 
As we cleave the air 
In our joyous trip 
To realms of the distant sky! 


No dust to sting 
Save the dust of stars; 
No angry fling 
From the passing cars 
On the narrow earth-bound way ; 
7 But highways clear 
And broad as seas, 
With an atmosphere 
And a erispy breeze 
As clear as a morn in May! 


On every side 
Are the joys of light. 
Gone care and pride, 
Gone earthly blight, 
And thoughts of the hopes that failed. 
With souls high-keyed, 
And hearts of cheer, 
Through the starry mead, 
Our craft we steer 
Where only the gods have sailed! 
Joun KEeNbRICK BANGS. 
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SoR9 Ze R82 S surely as T know that my name 
ans ess? iS Henry Hudson I know that I am 
y \\ not only his lineal descendant, but 


~% also that, for a time at least, I 
y3/carried his reincarnated soul, and 
that at that time I was Henry Hud- 
Sy SON. the navigator and explorer of 
2» three hundred years ago. But I was 
ve young then, strong and courageous, 
not the blind and feeble old pensioner I am _ to-day, 
and it is because there was another Henry Hudson, 
as weak then as I am now, who for a period took my 
strength and partly finished my task, that I am giv- 
ing this story out by the pen of another, hoping that 
some one may read who will know the solution of the 
mystery. and that the solution may contribute some- 
thing to the growing sum of psychological knowledge; 
for, after ten years’ close study of the occult and its 
variants, | find myself still puzzled. The Mystery is 
this: Can two men trade souls without the consent 
or volition of either? And, when certain things are 
accomplished, can they, still without will or intent, 
trade back? These things happened to my double and 
me. 

First, a few words of the intrepid old explorer. The 
world knows about him for only four years of his life— 
that he made three voyages westward in the employ of 
a Duteh trading company, hoping to discover a north- 
west passage to the Indies, and that he made a fourth 
and last out of England in a ship called the Dis- 
covery, with a erew that mutinied in Hudsons Bay 
and east him adrift with his young son and a few sick 
men, then sailed back. But what the world does not 
know is that he left a wife and family in England, 
and that to the former he sent a letter from Iceland 
on his way out, deseribing the difficulty he experienced 
in governing his crew, expressing his fear that he 
might not return, and enjoining upon her that if he 
did not, she, or her children, should seek for him 
and, if they found him dead, should bring his body 
back to England, 

This frayed and yellow letter, written in the quaint 
and curious black letter of the time, has long since 
left my possession; but when my father handed it 
down to me with its history, he.gave me no injunction 
to follow out its directions, saying that he had received 
none from his father, and that our intermediate an- 
cestry had doubtless given up the task as needless. 

So much for my direct proof of descent. For the 
rest, many happenings of my early life bore some 
reference to Henry Hudson. My parents gave me his 
name, but some Dutch schoolmates called me Hendrick, 
the name he bore while employed by the Dutch trading 
company. When old enough I bought and sailed a 
boat; and I, of my own choice. named her the Half 
Woon, the name of the Dutch ship in which he sailed 
up the Hudson River. Had I spoken Dutch I might 
have calied her Der Halve Maen, the name she really 
bore. Later on, when I obtained my first command, 
the craft was named by others the Discovery; and long 
before this, at school, I had failed in an examination 
because I had not studied mv geography lesson and 
knew nothing of Hudsons Bay, Given a few hours’ 
grace, J mastered the whole bay in all its details by a 
few glances at a map, and passed successfully. Many 
other coincidences of the kind occurred, all of which 
were lost upon me at the time, and some of which 4 
must have forgotten; but these are enough to indicate 
that forees were working upon me over which I had 
no control. 

It was at school that my double came into my life. 
We were both about ten vears of age, but while I was an 
American by birth he was an Indian—at least a half- 
breed. He spoke English very well, and had drifted 
down through Canada and the New England States, with 
a poor family of French Canadians, to whom he was 
not related and of whom he knew little about. -They 
had abandoned him somewhere up the State, but had 
written out for him his real name—the name he would 
have borne if with his tribe. And this he had shown 
to the teacher after being brought to school in his 
rags by a charity commissioner. Nosduhyrneh was 
the name, and whether or not it had an Indian origin 





the boy himself did not know; he had dim memories 
of his childhood, he said, and did not know the name 
of his tribe; but thence on he bore the name, but was 
always Nosh to myself and the boys. 

At that age, except for a similarity of physique, we 
were not doubles. Our faces were different in shape, 
size, and angle, each boyish and unformed, but indi- 
vidual with the exception of very high cheek bones, 
a feature common to the Indians, but which I had in- 
herited from a Scottish ancestor, and he, of course, 
from his parentage. Nor was there the slightest simi- 
larity of disposition or character. Nosh was cowardly, 
crafty, irresolute, yet, if tormented to the necessary 
degree, capable of sudden and violent acts of reprisal. 
l, on the contrary, was a natural American boy, who 
would not take a dare, not let go unnoticed a slight or 
an insult. In our mental capacity we were about alike, 
advancing side by side until we graduated from the 
school. But from the beginning to the end I hated 
Nosh, and had strong reason to believe that he hated 
me. Neither of us was ever called upon to explain why, 
but I do not doubt that it was because we were growing 
to resemble each other. The high cheek bones re- 
mained, but, feature by feature, the rest of our faces 
merged into a common face that resembled neither 
former face. It was a type of face that showed nothing 


of the mind or soul behind, a type that you would see 
and forget; hence, it could fit both our natures, which 
grew more and more divergent. At sixteen, an old 
suit of my clothes given by my mother to the charity 
commissioners appeared upon Nosh in a few days, and 
brought him a sound thrashing in my absence from 
school for a fault committed by myself. The fault 
was truancy, and the absence its continuation. Again, 
a boy who had thrashed Nosh easily, attempted to 
repeat the feat upon me at a time a sprained wrist 
incapacitated me from active effort in my own behalf. 
I remained that boy’s captive until my wrist got well, 
but before turning the tables I had taken it out upon 
Nosh, with the advice to fight his own battles. This 
did not help to bridge the widening gulf, and a final 
experience, when at graduation exercises the teacher 
dressed us both alike in brand-new overalls and in- 
augurated a guessing contest in which nobody won, the 
gulf became an ocean of hatred. 
After leaving school we separated, each going to sea, 
1 as a sailor before the mast, he as a cook, from which 
position he never lifted himself until the last. But 
my progress was rapid; I rose to third mate on the 
second voyage, second mate on the third, first mate 
with a master’s certificate in England, and a master’s 
license in America at the end of my fifth, and ob- 
: tained a command out 
of Liverpool at the end 











of my seventh. She 
was a small bark in the 
Hudsons Bay fur trade; 
her name was the Dis- 
covery, and it was only 
now that I took stock 
in what I had formerly 
judged coincidences, and 
wondered if my double 
was to play a part in 
my iife. I soon found 
that he was. My cook 
deserted, and the crimp 
sent me a new one as I 
was lifting my anchor. 
It was Nosh, more than 
ever a duplicate of me, 
for we both wore beards 
of the same color, text- 
ure, and length, and 
both were dressed in 
clothing of the same 
pattern. He seemed as 
surprised as myself, but 
made no comment. 
However, it was too 
late to put him ashore, 
so, with growing won- 
der and misgiving, I 
sailed, ostensibly ofr 
Hudsons Bay and a 
cargo, really to find the 
bones of my ancestor. 
But it cost me the tem- 
porary loss of my indi- 
viduality to learn this. 

Of course the crew 
noticed the wonderful 
resemblance, but I 
silenced their comment 
by compelling Nosh— 
for so I still called him 
—to shave clean and 
discard the suit for one 
of my own, much bet- 
ter. I had no trouble 
with him—he was ef- 
ficient, civil, and oblig- 
ing, so that he large- 
ly disarmed my resent- 
ment at his presence 
on earth, and won 
the good-will of the 








“Forrard into your kennel, you dogs, or I’il drill you tull of holes” 
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crew, a difficult matter 
for a cook. 
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But it was a still more difficult matter for me to 
win that crowd’s respect. They were all English or 
Irish, but the roughest lot I ever sailed with—rough, 
except one, a slim, effeminate creature with melting 
dark eyes; but he was a devil incarnate in his influ- 
ence over the rest and his willingness to thwart me. 
He first came under my notice when he stood shivering 
at the wheel one day in a big overcoat. 

“Tf I had known, sir,’ he lisped, “that we were 
bound for so cold a climate I would not have engaged 
myself.” 

“Well, you d—d male impersonator,” I answered, 
“Tl keep you warm. Don’t worry.” 

The look he gave me might have troubled me had 
it come from Nosh; but I did not know this fellow at 
the time, so damned him and forgot it. His name was 
Greene. Another, named Williams, slid down the fore 
topgallant stay one day to thrash me. It is foolish 
to start out to thrash a man and get thrashed yourself, 
and Williams leoked very foolish for a few days, then 
took on a demeanor that bothered me; he was too in- 
tensely respectful. Other things of the same kind 
happened, all ending in victory for me and hatred 
in the hearts of my. men. A big Irishman named 
Casey, after taking his medicine, swore he’d see me 
close to Davy Jones, then became as deferential as I 
could wish. So, as we passed Cape Wolstemhome in a 
gale from the east, and entered Hudsons Bay, with 
every man forward more or less licked at my hands, 
I began to worry. It is a cold, wild country, up there, 
with no cutters, consuls, or vested authority, and a 
man must depend upon his own strength, physical and 
mental. But nothing happened at once. We found 
Fort Moose, our port, and our dock, and filled up with 
furs waiting for us in the warehouse. And then I 
gathered in what provisions I could find. 

My owners had enjoined upon me to make as quick 
a passage outward as possible so as to get clear of the 
strait before the bay froze up, and my working up the 
men in the matter of shortening and setting sail once 
a watch at least must have largely contributed to 
their dislike of me; but the scant supply and poor 
quality of the provisions I secured brought out a new 
grievance; they had expected to winter in the bay, 
with nothing to do but hunt and fish, while their pay 
went on. My two mates were a couple of dummies, put 
there by the owners, and I strongly suspect they were 
in sympathy with the crew, while as for the carpenter 
and steward, I knew they were; so, when the crowd 
came aft, stating that the bay was too full of ice for 
navigation, and the provisions too short for the 
passage home, and demanding that we go into winter 
quarters, my precious mates stood by and listened, 
leaving it to me to drive them forward at the end of 
my two pistols and state their position—they would 
cbey my orders or be shot dead. Then they battened 
down the hatches, warped her clear of the dock, and 
made sail for me. Then I gave my mates a dressing 
down, which they took meekly. Nosh had remained 
in his galley, taking no part in the controversy, so I let 
him alone. He was not formidable, anyway. 

2ut the men were possibly right about the ice. A 

stiff pack blocked our way just north of Agomski 
Island, and though we sailed back and forth, from 
shore to shore, we found no lead; so I found shallow 
water and anchored, to wait for a southerly gale to 
break up the pack. That night I slept with my lamp 
lighted, one eye open and my pistols in my hand 
under the blanket; but nothing happened, and next 
day the crew was more respectful and deferential than 
ever. So, three days went on, with no sign of a 
break-up in the ice, and on the following night I 
foolishly slept with both eves closed and my pistols 
on my table. At midnight I wakened with the feeling 
that some one was in the room, and there, in the 
middle of the floor, his face drawn and tense in the 
lamplight, his eyes wide open with excitement, was 
Nosh, creeping toward me. Nosh. Only Nosh. I 
wasted no thought of gun-play on Nosh, but, springing 
out of the bunk, I launched my fist at his face with 
all the weight of my body behind, and hit him a crash- 
ing blow on the left temple. Down he went heavily, 
and lay stretched out like a dead man, quiet and still. 
Then my crew flocked into my cabin, yelling and 
cursing, and before I could get to my pistols I was 
surrounded by a circle of belaying-pins rising and 
falling over my head. It was a side blow that finished 
me, however—-a , glancing blow on the left temple, 
exactly where my fist had impacted upon Nosh. I lost 
my senses, and when I came to, still upon the floor, 
but unbound, the men were gone, Nosh was gone, and 
my pistols were gone. My head ached as it never had 
ached before, and to this I ascribed the deadly fear 
that overcame me. Had the pistols been there I could 
not have used them, or even threatened to use them. 
But out on deck I heard the voice of a man not afraid 
to threaten. 

“Forrard into your kennel, you dogs,” said the 
voice. “ Forrard, all of you, or I’ll drill you full of 
holes.” It was the voice of Nosh. 

My room was in the starboard forward corner of 
the cabin. 

Trembling like a frightened boy, I crept to my win- 
dow and looked out. There he stood abreast the main 
hatch, a pistol in each hand, and beyond him the men 
—among them my mates—backing forward with arnis 
uplifted. He drove the last one of them into the star- 
board forecastle, and then sang out. 

“Stay there, now. If I see one of 
fore this thing is settled I’ll pot him. 
skipper now.” 

He came aft and boldly entered the cabin, a place 
where he had no business to be; but I was not in a 
condition of mind to correct him. 

“What ’d you hit me for, Captain?” he demanded, 
as he strode into my room. “I came to warn you. It 
was that devil Greene that put up this job. He’s been 
working on us all the way out.” Nosh seemed to be 
a little taller; his brow was wrinkled in anger, and his 
eyes flaslied menacingly. 

“T didn’t know,” I stammered. 
were one of them.” 

“One of them,” he repeated, scornfully. 


you on deck be- 
T’ll talk to the 


“T thought you 
“If you 


hadn’t treated me well I might ha’ been, for I never 
forgot the old days at school. 


But on this passage I 
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warmed toward you, somehow, and in this crisis re- 
solved to stand by you—to warn you at least. But ”— 
he felt of his head—“I feel more than that, now. I 
feel that I’m through with cooking .lobscouse for 


sailors. I feel that I am good for something better, 
I do. And I’ve just convinced myself that I am. I 


got your guns when I came to, and they faded away 
from them like children. Got any more?” 

“No,” I faltered, “ only two.” 

“Take one and come out on 
skipper here.” 

“ No—wait,” I said. “ Let us make sure. 
they mean to do with us.” 

“ Whatever we allow them to,” he answered, sternly. 
* Are you afraid of them, Captain Hudson?” 

“No,” I said, weakly. ‘ But—l’m not myself, not 
myself after that blow.” 

“You seem to beas much of a duffer now as I have 
been,” he said, and there was contempt in his tone. 
“But Tl tell you one thing, Captain, you’ve got to 
give in to them about wintering. I’ve read up about 
this bay of late years. I’ve been strongly interested. 
Even though we got through that ice-pack we’d find the 
strait a solid mass. And the ice won’t break up in 
that strait till next July. What are you going to do?” 

“T don’t know,” I said. ‘“ What would you sug- 
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deck. You're still 


What do 


est 
i Get control of them first,” he said. ‘“ Lron, or lock 
up, the last man jack. 0’? them—even your two precious 
mates—and keep them there until they promise to 
behave. Then you can say that their action caused 
the delay that necessitates wintering, and give ’em 
more hell.” 

I could not accept this advice as good; it seemed 
too radical, unnecessary, and dangerous. It was im- 
possible for me to realize that it was just the advice 





“No harm?” answered Greene, his liquid eyes blaz- 
ing, his voice tense and high-pitched with rage. “ No 
harm, you murderous scoundrel ; you starver and beater 
of men powerless under the law to resist or resent; 
you quick-passage slave-driver. You shall have your 
passage to as cold a clime as would suit you, thence 
to as hot a one as will suit us. Tie his hands behind 
his back, men, and we will lock him in here until the 
moment arrives.” 

I now understood this weak man’s power over the 
others. It was his polished diction, which, from some 
freak of apprehension, always appeals to Jack. Greene 
was a poor sailor, and. without his education would 
have been the butt of the forecastle. 

They tied my hands behind me, flung me into my 
berth, then left the room and locked my door on me, 
Then I heard them rummaging the store-room, then 
their shouts and laughter as they devoured the things 
they found, but there was no liquor on board, hence 
no drunkenness. They soon went on deck, and, seram- 
bling out, I saw them digging the nails out of the 
forecastle ‘door, and then enter. Smoke soon arose 
from the stove-pipe chimney which gave draught te 
the forecastle “ bogeys,” and I knew they were through 
for the night. Then the moonlight faded away, and 
squinting aloft I saw the air full of snow. Looking 
at my telltale compass overhead, I saw that the bark 
had swung around and was now heading due south. 
This, with the falling snow, promised the southerly 
gale I had hoped for. It could hardly be said that | 
hoped for it now, however. A nameless, intangible 
dread, quite distinct from my recent terror, held pos- 
session of me, and, though [ lay down in my berth, 
I could not sleep, but spent the rest of the night 
listening to the sounds of the rising wind whistling 
through the gear, and noting the heave and pitch as 
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Greene led me to the starboard rail, where stood the crew, the two mates cringing in the background 


I would have given myself had I been in a normal 
condition.. He saw my hesitancy, and his words fairly 
exploded from him in withering scorn. 

“Oh, hell!” he snorted. ‘ You’re a hell of a skipper, 
you are. I'll do it myself. Where’s a hammer, and 
some nails. I[’ll nail their door on them.” 

Out he went, and I saw him stalk boldly forward 
and enter the small carpenter-shop in the forward 
house, which was well stocked with tools. He had 
taken my two pistols with him and in the strong 
moonlight which flooded the deck I saw that these 
were held in his belt, while in his right hand he car- 
ried a hammer, and in his left, presumably, some 
nails. He seemed devoid of fear, 

Going to the forecastle door just forward of the car- 
penter-shop, he slammed it close, and began to hammer. 
Nail after nail he hammered home, and was about 
to turn away when around the forward corner of the 
house and around the after-port corner came men with 
belaying-pins. or some reason they had migrated 
to the other forecastie, and had come out to investigate 
the hammering. Nosh was between them, and though 
he drew the pistols he did not use them. He seemed 
to have no time, for, in spite of their previous flight, 
the momentum of their rush around the corners car- 
ried them up to him, and in three seconds he was 
down and the pistols taken away from him. Then, 
while a few lifted and pushed Nosh—his hands bound 
behind him—into the lamp-room abaft the galley, the 
rest charged aft. I closed and locked both companions. 

But it was useless; they secured handspikes, and 
with a few blows broke in the forward door and 
entered, a wild-eyed, unkempt mob of angry men, with 
Greene and Williams in the van, each carrying one of 
my pistols. 

‘“Hold up yer hands,” said Williams, covering me 
with his gun. “And no shootin’, d’ye hear?” Evi- 
dently they feared that I had arms. 

I cowered under the pistol, and endeavored to an- 
swer steadily, but could not keep the quaver out of 
my voice. 

“Don’t shoot me,’ I whimpered. 
I’ve done you no harm.” 


“Don’t shoot. 
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the bark strained at her anchor. About daylight, 
however, I fell into a slight dose, and from this | 
was wakened by Greene entering the room. 

“Get up,” he said, quietly, “ and put on your warm- 
est clothing. You are to have a chance for your life, 
but not to command this bark again. Put on your 
oilskins too, if you like.” 


“What do you mean to do?” I asked, my limbs 
trembling and my heart beating hard, high in my 
throat. 

“Do as I bid you and come.” 


I obeyed him, putting on an overcoat, oiled coat, 
sou’wester, and mittens, then followed him on deck. 
The bark was heaving at her anchor-chain like a fright- 
ened horse at his tether, pitching and rolling in a sea 
that occasionally came inboard. Overhead was a cold, 
gray sky, full of charging snow clouds, but there was 
no snow falling now, and a glance over the stern 
showed mea clear horizon without a patch of ice in 
sight. The pack had broken up and gone to the 
north. : 

Greene led me to the starboard rail, where stood the 
crew, the two mates cringing in the background. 
Over the side, bobbing at a long painter that led to 
the cathead, and held clear of the ship by oars in 
the hands of men on the rail, was one of the whale- 
boats we had carried on the forward house. Lying 
in the stern-sheets was Nosh, his hands bound behind 
his back, and forward was a water-breaker and a 
nail-keg, which I could see contained hard bread. 

“Over you go,” said Greene. “ You have food and 
water for a time, during which you may ‘find. other 
means of subsistence; but you leave civilization be- 
hind you. You go without oars, or sail. You can 
release your twin brother yourself. In with you.” 

Big Williams had his pistol out and I knew the 
futility of protest. They let the boat drift in, and I 
jumped into her. Immediately they cast off the 
painter, and the boat shot backward on the crest of a 
sea. Going aft, I released Nosh. 

“ Well,” he said, philosophically, as he sat up and 
stretched his arms, “ they’ve got rid of us, but what 
good will it do them. They can’t govern themselves, 








No mutineers ever did, and the mates, who can navi- 
gate, are the least competent to try.” 

I did not answer. Gloomily I watched my bark fade 
out of sight in a passing snow squall, then burst into 


tears. Nosh looked on pityingly, and only said: 

“Have it out with yourself. Maybe it ‘Il do you 

good,” : 
It did. I could talk coherently in a few moments, 


and asked him what could he done. 

“Make a landing,” he said. ‘“ Work our way 
south to the settlements, get arms and a good crowd, 
and board that bark. They'll beach her somewhere 
soon. That’s the way of such fellows.” —. 

The boat was in the trough, and now a sea rolled 
over and half-flooded her. 

“This won't do,” said Nosh, rising. ‘“ We must get 
her head to wind or else before it. How’s the bottom 
board and painter for a sea anchor?” 

He went forward and hauled in the dragging painter, 
coiling it down, then looked downward at the bottom 
board. 

“ Hello!” he said, with a chuckle. ‘ They’ve left the 
rudder, stowed out of sight forward here.” He 
dragged it out from under the small grating built 
into the bow. “ This ‘Il be better,” he said, coming aft. 
We shipped it. then both standing forward with out- 
extended coats, the wind bore her bow away from the 
sea, and one of us sprang to the tiller. Soon the boat 
was under command, sliding along at about five knots 
and shipping no water. 

“ Now if we had a patch of canvas up,” said Nosh, 
“we could make a slant across this wind and hit the 
beach.” He was steering as he spoke, and it seemed 
to me that for a mere cook and dish-washer he was 
displaying a surprising knowledge of seamanship. 
* As it he continued. “ we must go on before it. 
Any islands ahead?” 

“King George Islands,’ IT answered. 
group called the Sleepers on old charts.” 

* We'll fetch up on the King Georges,” he said, de- 
terminedly, * and go back to Fort Moose with the first 
northerly blow. Break open that hard tack. I’m 
hungry.” He was certainly the master spirit of the 
two. 

“If we catch up with the ice,” he continued, as we 
munched hard bread, “we'd better rig out the bot- 
tom board. It won’t do to get into it and be stove.” 

“Why not rig it now,” I asked, “and ride this out 
head to wind?” 

“Tt ’d tucker us out. 
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“Part of a 


No, we must get ashore and 
into some kind of a cave or camp. This blow will last 
three days or more. I’ve studied this bay. Somewhat 
curious, isn’t it, that the ship’s name is the Discovery, 
the ringleader of the mutiny a fellow named Greene, 
same as before, and that IT should be turned adrift in 
Hudson Bay just like my ancestor, old Henry?” 

“ What,” I exclaimed, sitting bolt-upright. ‘“ You— 
you—do you mean that Henry Hudson, the explorer 
of 1611, is an aneestor of yours?” 

* l’ve a document back in that hooker with my dun- 
nage that says so,” he answered, coolly. “ It’s written 
on some kind of bark, and has been varnished and 
revarnished until the writing is hardly legible, but 
it was written by John Hudson, the son, whom the 
indians captured after killing the rest of the party. 
He married into the tribe, and as his old man always 
wanted to be buried at home, he enjoined upon his 
descendants to attend to it. That piece of bark came 
down to me, and I suppose if I had a son I’d hand it 
on. It means nothing, for the thing can’t be done.” 

“ For God’s sake, Nosh,” I said, “I am a descend- 
ant, too; and I have such a document, only on paper— 
a letter to his wife. And that has come down to me. 
It is back there in my cabin. This is wonderful.” 

“It is somewhat funny,” he remarked. “Then, too, 
you have his name, and my Indian name spelled back- 
ward spells Henry Hudson. And we look exactly alike, 
too. Captain, I wonder what it all means.” 

“There is the hand of God in it, you may be sure. 
But tell me, how did the party meet their death.” 

“They landed on an island, and found a cave. 
But the Indians found them and attacked. They put 
up a stiff fight, but they had only the carpenter’s 
tools and an old musket. The powder gave out in time 
and the Indians rushed them, killing all but the son of 
Hudson, whom they took with them. Old Hudson died 
with an arrow piercing his left temple. When we get 
back to the bark I'll show you the document. I sup- 
pose it ‘d be a rare find for some museum, but some- 
thing prevented me from handing it over.” 

“That something, Nosh, is what brought you and 
me to Hudson Bay. That something will block every 
move of ours that does not tally with the old man’s 
wishes—-to rest his bones at home.” 

“Nonsense! What difference can it make after three 
hundred years? We couldn’t find those bones if we 
tried.” 

“ Don’t think so,” I answered, with more spirit than 
I had shown since that blow on the left temple (‘‘ The 
left temple,” IL thought. ‘ Nosh received a blow on 
the left temple. Captain Hudson was killed by an 
arrow in the left temple”). “Nosh, we are being 
blown against our will and wishes straight for an 
island. We shall find bones there—there or on another 
island.” 

* Well,” he laughed, “if we do we will wish them 
well and leave them. I’m more concerned with my 
future than my past. I’m wondering at my waste of 
time. What ailed me—to slave along all these years, 
satistied to be a cook?” 

“ Have vou served on deck at all?” 

“No; always a flunky of some kind. Once I got a 
steward’s berth, but couldn’t hold it. Something’s been 
the matter with me. I feel different since you slugged 
me. Guess I needed the jolt.” 

“Perhaps you did,” I ventured. “ You have acted 
since then like a seaman and an experienced com- 
mander of men.” 

He seemed pleased at the compliment, but only said: 
“Oh, well, ve kept my eyes open, and I suppose I 
learned in spite of myself. But I can’t understand 
my sudden acquisition of nerve.” 

* Nor I my sudden loss of it,” I answered, bitterly. 

Nor am I quite sure that I understand now. 
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We went on in silence, taking turns at the tiller, 
and watching between the snow squalls for ice or land. 
We were not bothered by the former, however. It 
had several hours the start, and we did not catch up 
with the seattered rear guard until nightfall, by which 
time a blue spot of land rising out of the sea to the 
northeast induced us, more than the danger from ice, 
to throw out our bottom board as a sea anchor and 
ride out the night head to wind; for the wind as it 
stood would not blow us toward the island. We must 
wait for a shift. 

It was not so cold but that, in our warm overcoats, 
we could sleep soundly and comfortably in the bottom 
of the boat; but we wakened in the morning with two 
inches of snow over us, the wind still whistling a gale 
past our ears from the same direction, all ice out of 
sight, and the island nearly abreast to the east. Other 
islands showed to the east and north, and far away 
to the east the thin, blue line of the mainland. It 
was out of the question to attempt reaching the coast 
with a southerly wind and no canvas; but, as Nosh 
liauled in the bottom board after our dry breakfast 
of hard tack, he again displayed seamanly genius. 

“Shove the tiller to starboard,” he said, as he lay 
the board down on the thwarts, ‘so that she’ll pay off 
to the east. Vl show you.” He shipped thole-pins on 
each side, and when the boat, under the influence of 
the rudder, had backed around into the trough, he 
placed the board on edge, and slantwise across the 












Then I dragged the body of Nosh to the cave 


boat, held in place by the thole-pins. ‘ That ought to 
he a good sail,” he said, as he seated himself amid- 
ships to hold it up. ; 

It was; it was a board sixteen feet long and a foot 
wide in the middle, tapering somewhat toward the 
ends. The wind bore upon this slanting surface as it 
would bear upon a sail, and soon the boat forged ahead. 
I found no difficulty at the tiller in keeping her nose 
within five points of the wind. and this left the island 
well away on the lee bow. We could reach it and, if 
we wished to, the coast. I proposed the latter to Nosh, 
but he overruled me. “ What’s the use,” he said, “ in 
tramping a hundred miles or so when we’ve got a 
tight boat? All we want is a fair wind, and then—a 
chance at that crowd.” 

This was not what I wanted. I wanted the coast, 
the settlements, and a chance to recover my nerve; 
the prospect of meeting my crew made me shiver, but 
I said nothing of this, and along about midday steered 
the boat up to a shelving beach on the lee, or northern, 
side of the island, where we hauled her nearly high 
and dry on a pebbly beach. 

It was more of an islet than an island—a rocky 
mountain top rising from the sea, studded with corners, 
spurs, and declivities; aside from the even beach and 
its pebbles, not a straight line or a curve was visible. 
Up the steep slope there seemed to be a level top, and 
to this Nosh pointed. 

** Now,” he said, jokingly, 
save and see the remains.” 

I acceded, and up the rocky, cliff-like ascent we 
clambered—two cousins ten generations removed— 
over hills and hummocks, down into hollows and cre- 
vasses, never pausing or speaking, until we reached 
the top, a fairly level place, and straight across this 
we walked to a ridge-like border on the other side. 
Straight as a farmer’s furrow, over the small projec- 
tions instead of around them, as though impelled by 
an instinct common to both, we made our path, and 
—_— side by side into a small cave—and there they 
ay. 


“Jet’s climb up to the 
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Nothing but seven heaps of earth-colored bones; not 
a shred of clothing, flesh, or tendon was left. There 
was dust, plenty of it, that half hid each grisly pile, 
and the snow had filtered in, partly hiding the dust. 
Back in the rear were a few old-fashioned tools nearly 
rusted away. but we saw no sign of the musket. That, 
possibly. had been taken by the savages. We examined 
each skeleton in turn. One, that of a large, heavily 
built man, showed a flint arrow-head deeply imbedded 
in the left temple. And this, beyond doubt, was all 
that was left of Captain Henry Hudson, and we, his 
descendants by two lines three thousand miles apart, 
were beyond doubt the first to visit this spot in the 
three hundred years since that arrow-head had killed 
them. Even Nosh grew sober as he looked, and this, 
reacting upon me, upset what little self-command I 
possessed. With a wild, uncontrollable scream I ran 
out of the cave. Nosh followed slowly and I waited 
for him half-way across the summit. 

“Pretty gruesome, isn’t it?” he said, gently. 
we needn’t go near them again.” 

“But we must,” I gasped. “It’s got to be done. 
That is why we are here.” 

“Not at all,” he answered, quickly. “ Don’t think 
for a minute that I take any stock in those documents 
of ours. He’s as well buried as he could be in Eng- 
Jand, and I’m not going to disturb him.” 

“ But,” I rejoined, “ there’s something behind all 
this. I feel that I do not dare leave him there. Un- 
pleasant, of course—horrible to me, but T’ll do my 
share. We only need to take him.” . 

“We don’t even need to do that. 
all.” 

We reached the boat, nibbled hard bread, and put 
in the afternoon waiting for the wind to go down, 
well sheltered by the northern face of the island. 
Again and again J broached the subject, but found him 
firm and at last gave it up. In fact, I was somewhat 
glad to be overruled by him. Had he agreed, I would 
have done my part, T think, but I was not capable of 
initiative. 

I mentally verified his 
assertion that his name, 
Nosduhyrneh, spelled back- 
ward, was Henry Hudson, 
and asked him about it. 
He knew nothing, he said; 
it was a family name and 
his father had borne it, 
they had told him, but he 
always considered the curi- 
ous reversal as a coin- 
cidence. However, as his 
tribe came from near Hud- 
son Bay, the name and 
the varnished bark mani- 
festo had created in him 
an interest in old Henry 
Hudson and the bay he 
had discovered. That was 
all there was to it, he 
said. 

But just before night- 
fall he declared his in- 
tention of securing the 
arrow-head as a memento 
of this trip, and as I did 
not care to accompany 
him he climbed the rocks 
alone, leaving me, nervous 
and shivery in the half 
darkness, trying to piece 
together the long chain cf 
coincidences that had oc- 
curred in his life and 
mine. In the midst of 
this train of thought I was startled by a scream from 
above that stopped the beating of my heart and froze 
the blood in my veins—-a scream that held all I knew 
of human agony, high-pitched, raucous, discordant. 
Again it sounded, and forgetting my nerves, I bounded 
up the rocky path that Nosh had taken. Arrived at 
the top, I ran, bounding over hummocks and hollows, 
and met him half-way to the cave. He was stagger- 
ing blindly, falling occasionally and scrambling up 
again. As I saw his*face I saw blood trickling from 
the left temple, and as he reached my side and clutched 
me frantically I asked him what had hurt him. 

“Oh, this?” he chattered, reaching up to his temple. 
‘*T st-tumbled and fell, hitting m-my h-h-head on a 
point of rock. But that’s n-not it. He’s there. I 
s-saw him. I saw him plain. As I w-was getting the 
arrow-head.” 

“ Who?” I demanded. “Who did you see?” 

“A big man, in a skull-cap and a long cloak,” an- 
swered Nosh, more tranquilly, yet shivering as he held 
my arm. He was the old Nosh again, weak, cowardly, 
and nerveless. And 1 saw my old self, though I hardly 
realized it at the time. 

“He stood beside me,” he went on, ‘and I could 
see through him. Oh, God!—oh, God!” The rest 
was a choking gurgle, and Nosh sank down, prone 
upon his back. I knelt beside him; he did not breathe, 
and I felt for his heart. It had stopped beating. 

Rising, I walked straight for the cave, forgetting— 
or rather not remembering—that I had ever known 
fear, and in the gloom of the evening stood over ‘the 
skeletons. The arrow-head was still in place, and no 
ghostly presence made itself visible. Yet I felt that it 
was there. I was never a praying man, always be- 
lieving in human exertion against difficulty and 
trouble; yet what I said in that cave may have been 
a prayer. Removing my sou’wester, and lifting my 
eyes, I said, 

“Captain Hudson, leave me, your_ descendant, the 
courage and strength that I need, and I will take your 
remains to England.” 

This said, I walked tranquilly out, past the body of 
Nosh and down to the boat, where I lay down to sleep 
as though death and terror did not exist. In the 
morning the wind was still from the south, though 
more moderate, and, anticipating an early shift, I made 
trip after trip to the cave and back, until I had de- 
posited the last disarticulate bone—arrow-head and all 

(Continued on page 32.) 
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LINKING NEW ENGLAND WITH THE SOUTH AND WEST 


Beginning at the Bronx, the proposed extension of the New York, New Haven, and Hartford Railroad will run by viaduct over Randalls 
Island, Little Hell Gate, Wards Island, and thence across Hell Gate to Long Island City by means of a bridge carrying the largest steel 
span in the world. Connections with the East River and with the Hudson tunnels will give the road terminals in Manhattan and Jersey City 
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(Continued from page 7.) 

Japan cannot strengthen her position nor lay founda- 
tion for future supremacy by war with any country 
other than this Republic. The value the Pacific pos- 
sessions of this nation bear to Japan is that they de- 
termine her possible supremacy of Pacific littoral. 
These territories consist of Alaska in the North Pacific, 
Hawaii in the Central, Samoa in the South, and the 
Philippines in the East. 

To show graphically the strategic importance of 
these places, we have on the chart circumscribed circles 
about them with approximate radii equal to two and 
a half to three days’ steaming at seventeen knots an 
hour. The circumference of these circles, hence their 
value, is increased with the speed of war-ships, or the 
number of hours distant from a naval base that a com- 
mander is justified in giving battle. The sphere of 
naval supremacy, as circumscribed by these circles, is 
not fixed, but is ‘constantly expanding, concurrently 
with the increasing speed of war-ships. As each ripple 
wells outward their value is enhanced. Their ultimate 
extent or power cannot be computed, for it is correla- 
tive to the progress of invention as applied to naval 
warfare. 

The Philippine Islands bear the same strategic re- 
lationship to the southern Asian coast as the Japanese 
Islands do to the northern, with the exception that the 
Philippines have the additional strategic value of com- 
manding all ship routes from Europe to the Far East. 
Their possession is more essential to Japan than either 
Korea or Manchuria. Without the Philippines, Japan’s 
dominion in Asian seas will be no more than tentative, 
and her eventual domination or destruction will depend 
upon who holds these islands. 

The Philippines are only three days’ steaming from 
the main naval bases in Japan, hence Japanese bases 
in the Philippines would be but a continuation of her 
naval stations, and would allow Japan to concentrate 
in Philippine waters her entire navy within compara- 
tively few hours—lessening in time as naval invention 
progresses. 

With the Philippines in possession of Japan, the 
dominion of European Powers in Asia and the Pacific 
seas ends, and ends forever. By the time England’s 
alliance with Japan ceases, her fortresses in the Far 
East will possess for her no value other than what 
affection may still hold for ruins and ambitions that 
are no more. Each of these southern straits will be- 
come a strait of Tsu Shima—if there are Rojestven- 
skys to steam thither. 

Sovereignty over the Philippines is not only impera- 
tive to Japan in her overlordship of Asia and the 
Pacific, but is essential to the very preservation of her 
national existence. The Philippines in the possession 
of a great Power forms on her most vulnerable flank 
a point of attack that is more dangerous than would 
be Korea in the hands of the same Power. 

Possessed of the Philippines, Japan would complete 
her chain of island fortresses from the Peninsula of 
Kamchatka to the Indian Ocean, by which she would 
bind in Asia from the West. With her castles put up 
on the mountain tops of these seas, races of man could 
bay in vain. 

The channel of Balintang is the Rubicon of Japan. 

The relationship the Philippines bears to the East- 
ern Pacific is similarly held by Samoa in relation to 
the Southern Pacific. The harbor of Pago-Pago, on the 
Island of Tutuila, is the most valuable anchorage in 
the South Pacific, and is equal if not superior to any 
other in the entire ocean. This harbor can hold twice 
the entire navy of Japan, and is so surrounded by 
towering bluffs that it cannot be reached by shell-fire 
from the outside, while the entrance is so narrow that 
two battleships cannot enter at the same time. 

As the control of the South Pacific is determined 
by a proper naval utilization of Pago-Pago, so is the 
naval dominion of the North Pacific determined by the 
possession of Alaska, and the stratege positions of the 
harbors on the Peninsula. As far as this Republic 
is concerned, Alaska is as insular as the Philippines, 
and sovereignty over it is determined by the same 
factors. , 

To Japan, the intrinsic value of Alaska is greater 
than any other American possession. Not alone would 
the territorial extent of the empire be trebled, »but 
trebled with almost inexhaustible wealth. Fisheries, 
iron, coal, timber, copper, and gold in such abundance 
that the crowded coolies of that nation could searce 
indent or scratch the lid of this treasure—by which 
nature has redeemed its inhospitable shores. But if, 
with a single exception, Alaska were as barren as the 
sea-gnawed rocks upon which the walrus lolls in the 
cold suntight of the inner Arctic, it would even then 
possess a determinate condition, outside of its strategic 
value, in the sovereignty of the Pacific. 

A navy without adequate bases is almost as useless 
as a navy without guns or sailors, but a fleet without 
coal needs neither bases, nor guns, nor men; hence 
the command of coal-fields on or adjacent to the seas 
of naval strife does now, and-in the future more so, 
determine the outcome of maritime struggles. We, 
therefore, establish this fact, that in the approaching 
combat for the dominion of the Pacifie the control 
of the Alaskan coal-fields will be eventually neces- 
sary to the victor, and without them complete su- 
premacy cannot be maintained. 

As in ancient times, the possession of timber-bear- 
ing’ provinces wete essential to naval supremacy, -so 
the command of bordering coal-fields is imperative to 
the nation that would extend its dominion over the 
Pacific. Whether in the Eastern or Western Hemis- 
phere, the entire littoral of the Pacific, with the ex- 
ception of Japan, North China, and Alaska, is lacking 
in coal of good quality. As we have heretofore shown, 
Japan commands, so far as maritime use is concerned, 
the coal-fields of North China and Manchuria. With 


Alaska in her possession she will control the coal 
supply of the Pacific to the extent, and so strategically 
placed, that it will be impossible for any other power 





VALOR OF 


to carry on naval or military enterprises against her. 


The harbors along the Alaskan Peninsula, where 
vast deposits of Welsh coal are eroding in the wash 
of the sea, and where the winters are so modulated by 
the Japan Current as to be no severer than in New 
York harbor, are three degrees nearer Japan than are 
the Hawaiian Islands, and command the entire ocean 
west of the one-hundred-and-thirty-fifth degree of 
longitude and north of the fortieth degree parallel. 

Had Russia not sold Alaska her dreams for the con- 
quest of Asia might have been realized, and the battle 
of Tsu Shima never fought. 

Hawaii, in conjunction with the strategic positions 
heretofore described, can be considered the most im- 
portant position in the Pacific. Not only would it be 
impossible for any nation to hope for sovereignty over 
the Pacific without being in possession of these islands, 
but no Power could undertake without them any con- 
tinuous naval operations or maritime expansion. 
Their great value is due to the faet that they are 
situated almost in the centre of the Pacific, and that 
the ports nearest to them are distant over two thousand 
miles. They sever the North Pacitie from the South, 
the East from the West. In this segmentation lies 
their mastery. 

Nearly fifteen years ago the value of the Hawaiian 
Islands, and the necessity of their possession to any 
nation who would be sovereign over the Pacific, was 
recognized by Japan. When this Republic annexed 
the islands at that time, Japan alone protested and 
notified the American government that she would not 
then, nor at any time in the future, acquiesce in the 
control of the Hawaiian Islands by this nation. 

Years have now passed, but the protest of Japan 
has never been withdrawn, nor have preparations ever 
ceased to bring about in due time its enforcement. 
This Republic may forget, or after its conquests sleep, 
but in that Silent Pentagon (The Genro, or Five 
Elder Statesmen) where rests together the sceptre 
of the Mikado and the sword of the samurai there is 
no forgetfulness, and in their slumbers—dreams. 

However great may be tlie singular value of each 
of the American Pacific possessions to the future de- 
velopment of Japan, it is in the strategic relationship 
each bears to the other, and their relation in the aggre- 
gate to Japanese maritime power, that is to be found 
their greatest value—-not the price of one, but a dozen 
wars. 

In making a comparison between the naval strength 
of Japan and the United States, that which most com- 
monly does service is to compare the number and ton- 
nage of ships belonging to each navy, and then, by no 
ether means than subtraction, determine which is the 
more powerful. This manner of judgment is common 
to man when all questions involving power are de- 
termined by visual comparison. The true criterion of 
naval supremacy in this epoch, when science enters 
into every detail of naval construction, is determined 
according to the efficiency of such construction, supple- 
mented by scientific direction prior to and in battle. 

In recent times no means of deception are so widely 
employed ‘as statistical tables. They have become in 
this age of calculators a fetish more potent than the 
wonder-working charms of a primitive people. In the 
beginning of 1904 these tables made the Russian Navy 
third, and the Japanese least, of the great Powers. 

In a few hours, one May afternoon, the Russian Navy 
ceased to exist. 

In statistical tables to-day, we find that by vessels 
and tonnage the United States Navy ranks third, and 
that of Japan fifth. Ordinarily this is as far as the 
casual observer goes. To him it is self-evident that a 
naval power of the fifth rank could not hope to compete 
with one that is third in naval supremacy. To deter- 
mine the truth or error of this belief, and whether or 
not the true elements of naval superiority are propor- 
tionate to this catalogue of vessels, or are to a degree 
lacking, is the first duty of every citizen who wishes 
to arrive at a just conclusion. 

In modern naval warfare there are three fighting- 
lines, consisting of battleships, armored cruisers, and 
torpedo craft. According to statistical tables the 
United States is superior to Japan in battleships, 
though oorrespondingly inferior in armored cruisers 
and torpedo craft. But since the battle of Tsu Shima 
a new type of battleship has been introduced into the 
world, that possesses a fighting capacity equal to any 
three battleships now in the American Navy. While 
the American battleships exceed’in number those of the 
Japanese, yet the latter possess nearly forty per cent. 
more big guns. 

The efficiency of the means employed in naval war- 
fare is supposed to determine the probabilities of 
victory, yet the chances are great or ‘small as the 
commanders are proficient or inexperienced in the 
duties devolving upon them, each year becoming more 
intricate, the strain more constant and wearing, so 
that the faculties and strength of men commanding 
these vast ships endure only so long as their vigor is 
unimpaired and their mentality still possesses the 
keen alertness of youth. 

Because of the natural deterioration in man the 
American Navy, even if it were perfect in every other 
phase of its construction and government, under its 
present system of command would counteract this effi- 

_ ciency, and all that which had gone to make up a great 
navy would, in some few hours of an.afternoon, vanish. 
For in this nation, captains are not commissioned until 
they reach the age of fifty-six. while in Japan the 
average age of such officers is thirty-eight; a difference 
of nearly twenty years. This is not all. While cap- 
tains in the American Navy have only four and a 
half years in this grade, the Japanese have eight, giv- 
ing them twice as much experience though they are 
twenty years younger. 

As the success of armies depends primarily upon 
the ability of general officers, so in the great naval 
engagements of the future, where fleets instead of 
single vessels will engage in battle, success will depend 
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upon the ability, vigor, and experience of seagoing flag- 


officers. In the American Navy rear-admirals are not 
commissioned until they reach the advanced age of 
sixty, while in Japan officers receive this rank at 
forty-four. In America, seagoing flag-officers only pass 
one and a half years in this grade, while in Japan 
such officers are on duty for eleven years. 

The old idea, still prevalent in this Republic, that 
armies and navies are but transitory expedients, 
brought into existence only in the time of war and 
put aside when it ends, will sooner or later plunge the 
nation into that abyss out of which few have come 
forth. Now, and in the future more must all 
preparations for war be made in time of peace, even 
to the extent of working out hypothetical campaigns 
in probable theatres of war. Whatever nation neglects 
these precautions is doomed to defeat, 

The navy must be considered as being co-existent 
with the nation, and to be constantly prepared for 
war so long as ‘the nation shall endure; expanding in 
size and efficiency as the nation expands in political 
greatness; progressing as science and invention pro- 
gresses, so that it is always ready to encounter those 
old storms that fall upon nations out of clear skies. 
The potential naval strength of a nation is determined 
not by the products of a single year, but by the term 
of years that, marks its duration: not by alternating 
cycles of renascence and deterioration, but by a con- 
tinuous policy of production and excellence as deter- 
mined from year to year by the increasing political 
importance of the nation and the progress in naval 
invention. To accomplish this, the navy must be re- 
moved far from the sphere of politics—that state of 
transitory ideals; that ideal of transitory greatness. 
But this nation has not put aside the characteristies, 
so prominent in republican forms of government, of 
treating the army and navy as the expedients of a 
struggle, and not as the permanent source of a nation’s 
safety. If this policy were possible in the past, it is 
no longer so, and each sueceeding year diminishes its 
probabilities. 

In Japan the army and navy are placed above and 
beyond the reach of politics. Changes in the Japanese 
Cabinet do not affect the Ministers of War or Navy. 
They are almost as free from political influences as 
the Mikado. Ministries may rise and fall, but the 
military and naval development goes on unhindered, 
co-existent with the life and greatness of the Empire 
itself. But in this Republic, not only is there no 
continuity in naval development, but no freedom from 
political circumscription. 

While the effective life of a battleship is very brief, 
its efficiency may be so diminished at any time as to 
render it practically obsolete. An example of this is 
seen in changes of naval architecture following the 
Japanese-Russian War, when, by the introduction of 
the Dreadnought type of vessel, the fighting capacity 
of a single ship was trebled. Whenever, therefore, 
sudden and radical changes occur in naval construe- 
tion, that nation which possesses a flexible naval 
system, freed from all political restrictions, will alter 
its naval policy in the shortest time, and adjust itself 
to new conditions before the nation whose naval de- 
partment is the shuttleecock of contending political 
factions can even realize the necessity of such a de 
parture. It is due to this that the Japanese navy is so 
superior in modern fighting capacity to that‘of the 
United States. 

Japan constructs a. twenty-thousand-ton battleship 
of the new type in two years and an armored cruiser 
in less time. In the United States it has required over 
five years to build a sixteen-thousand-ton battleship, 
and five years and two months to build an armored 
cruiser. 

We now come to the consideration of the deter- 
minate factor in naval warfare wherein is to be found 
the true comparison of naval strength—the strategic. 
The efficiency of a fleet decreases or is augmented as 
the distance from its main base to the theatre of war 
is lengthened or diminished. The area of naval 
efficiency is determined by the multiplicity, dispersion, 
and efficiency of its naval bases. Without these depots 
a navy decreases in efficiency as it increases in size. 
The. strategic situation, concretely, is that the entire 
Japanese naval power, not alone her fleets but her 
navy-yards, docks, arsenals, people, and resources, are 
situated in the strategie centre of the Pacific, while 
the naval bases and naval resources of the United 
States are in the Atlantic Ocean, seventeen thousand 
miles from the sphere of this approaching struggle. 
The larger the American Navy becomes under these 
conditions the less eapable is it to wage war in the 
-acifie. 

To overcome these difficulties must be the first con- 
sideration of this Republic: hence it is the primordial 
basis of naval comparison between the two nations. 
In the previous chapter was made apparent what this 
nation must accomplish in order to maintain a fleet 
in the Pacific Ocean, viz., the establishment of naval 
bases in the Philippines, Hawaii, Alaska, Washington, 
Oregon, and California, together with their complete 
protection against land attack, and the maintenance 
in the Pacific of fleets equal to the entire navy of 
Japan. None of these things exist, even in an embry- 
onic state, and instead of preparation being made to 
remedy them, active opposition is manifest throughout 
the Republic. Unless this work is done in time of 
peace Japan will accomplish in war what has been 
shown to be her ambitions. 

In the succeeding chapters will be shown, step by 
step, the ultimate conquest of the Pacific, and the 
elimination of this Republic from its government and 
its destinies in a manner no different from the fate ‘of 
China and Russia. 

Were the American Navy twice its tonnage, twice 
the number of vessels, all other conditions remaining 
the same, it would affect in no way nor in any degree 
the culmination of this approaching struggle. The 
conquest of the Pacific is beyond the ton weight of 
steel or the old, old catalogue of ships. 
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THE RISING 


HE sentinels at the tickers daily go 
through their nerve-racking grind, 
: the bond men sit idly around talking 


, ‘ about the money they would make if 





they had anybody to whom to sell 
their bonds, but outside of Wall 
Street and regardless of its fluctua- 
tions the tide of business continues 
‘ steadily to rise. From an industrial 
standpoint the summer of 1909 has been almost un- 
precedented. Instead of the normal falling off in trade 
activity during the period of great heat, improvement 
in every direction has been almost continuous. The 
end of the summer finds the general business of the 
country back almost to the levels of 1907. 

To just what extent the recovery has gone is well 
worth the investor’s attention. In a country as big 
as this there are bound to be lines of trade which have 
recovered faster or slower than others, but of the 
business of the country as a whole it is possible to 
work out a pretty accurate estimate. Business is done 
on broad lines nowadays; the traffic manager with 
preparations to make is just as much interested in the 
figures for iron and steel production, railway earnings, 
and bank clearings as is the purely theoretical man. 
The consequence is, that all data bearing on the actual 
state of business are more carefully kept than they 
used to be—so carefully and completely compiled and 
kept, in fact. that from them the general state of 
business can be read as the temperature can be read 
from a reliable thermometer. 

Take, for instance, the figures of present iron pro- 
duction—no plainer indication could be asked of condi- 
tions prevailing in the country’s principal industry. 
Nineteen hundred and seven was the banner year in 
iron, production then reaching 25,718,000 tons. Last 
month, in midsummer, the country produced 2,200,000 
tons, which is at a considerably higher annual rate than 
1907. In other words, production of iron at present 
is going on at a greater rate than ever before in the 
country’s history, 

The figures, too, show what they seem to show. 
Reeord-breaking iron consumption might be taking 
place without proving record-breaking steel manufac- 
turing, but in that case pig-iron supplies would be 
rising and prices would be going down. Exactly the 
contrary is the ease at present. Supplies of iron are 
on the decrease in spite of big production, and prices 
are becoming firmer and firmer all the time. It is 
plain that not only is production of the raw material 
up to high-water mark, but that the raw material is 
being consumed as fast as it can be made. 

The earnings of all the steel manufacturing com- 
panies prove that this is so, Steel prices have not 
yet gone back all the way to the level from which 
they fell when the “open market” was declared last 
February, but even at that the present yearly rate of 
earnings of the United States Steel Company is not 
far below that of the record year 1907, when $161,- 
000,000 were reported. According to present’ indica- 
tions and in spite of the unprofitable first quarter, 
net earnings of the big company for the year will 
reach $130,000,000, Which would mean a balance ap- 
plicable te the common stock of very nearly eight 
yer cent. And the same thing is true of the inde- 
pendent companies. They have gone through a pretty 
dry time since the panic, but during the past few 
months earnings have jumped to a point justifying 
predictions of record-breaking results during the 
present fiscal year. 

Railroad earnings tell the same story. Ever since 
the business recovery set in in earnest during the 
carly months of the year. earnings have been making 
an increasingly favorable showing, but it was not till 
the second week in August that they were able to 
break through the high record made in 1907. In that 
week, according to figures tabulated by the Wall 
Street Journal, earnings of the twenty-five roads used 
for the purpose of comparison were actually larger 
than two years ago—another proof of the extent of the 











recovery. 

For the earnings of twenty-five representative roads 
of this kind situated in different sections of the coun- 
try are about the best sort of an indication of actual 
existing business conditions that could be asked. No 
especially large crop was being moved when the record 
was broken, no special reasons could account for the 
simultaneous increase in the earnings of roads so 
widely scattered. If earnings increased it was be- 
cause business in the territory drained by these roads 
increased. If earnings inereased beyond the point 
reached during the intense activity of two years ago, it 
is impossible to escape the conclusion that business con- 
ditions now are even more active than they were then, 

Corroborative evidence, if any is asked, can be found 
in the orders for equipment being placed by the rail- 
roads—such a rush of buying of cars and locomotives 
has not been seen in years, if, indeed, ever before. 
Traffic managers are far-seeing; when they buy equip- 
ment. as they are buying it now, it is not for the pur- 
pose of tying money up in it, but for the purpose of 
handling traffic originating along their lines. That 
the crop-carrying roads, the “ Grangers” as they are 
called, should be taking on large amounts of extra 
equipment might, perhaps, be construed only -as_indi- 
eating that large crops are expected, but when roads 
which get but little tonnage from the products of 
agriculture are found buying cars and locomotives on 
an equally heavy scale, it can mean only that a large 
increase in the volume of general business is looked 
for. And looked for so confidently by the highly 
practical traflic officials who have these things in 
charge that they are willing to put up huge sums in 
support of their opinion, 
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TIDE OF INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY 


By Franklin Escher 


One hundred and seventy-five million dollars is cdn- 
servatively estimated as the value of the orders for 
cars and locomotives placed with the equipment com- 
panies by the railroads since the present buying move- 
ment began. 

These are very tangible signs, and that the state of 
business evidenced is not confined to the lines noted, 
but prevalent in every part of the country, is proved 
by record of bank clearings—perhaps the most unfail- 
ing reflector of conditions in general. Checks cleared 
by all the country’s banks in August, according to 
figures compiled by Dun’s Review, amounted to thir- 
teen and a half billion dollars, an increase of 31.4 
per cent. over August of last year, and of 2.1 per cent. 
over August of 1906. 

August of 1906, it will be recalled, was a month of 
intense business activity as well as of wildly excited 
trading on the New York Stock Exchange, that being 
the time when the Harriman dividend surprises were 
sprung on the public. Everything combined at that 
time to raise bank clearings to unprecedented heights. 
That a record made under such circumstances should 
have been exceeded last month is a very plain indica- 
tion of the volume of actual business being transacted 
throughout the country. 

The September report on internal-commerce move- 
ments, issued by the Bureau of Statistics at Washing- 
ton, fully bears out all that has been said about 
business improvement, but the bringing up of further 
figures is hardly necessary. To the man closely in 
touch with the signs which indicate the business pulse 
of the country, it is perfectly plain that however high 
the standard of “normal” may be set, present trade 
activity easily measures up to it. Which raises the 
exceedingly interesting question as to the stability 
of the foundation «pon which all this wonderfully 
rapid recovery in business has been pillared. 

Four great columns support the structure. First, the 
disclosure in the time of stress, two years ago, of an 
inherent soundness in American business institutions 
which defied the worst banking panic the country had 
ever seen, and convinced the world at large of the 
great future of American enterprise. Secondly, the 
multiplying evidences that government is to be ad- 
ministered in a manner not inimical to the interests of 
the business world, and that no hasty or ill-advised 
procedure against existing institutions is to be feared. 
Next, the expectation of the enrichment of the 
country through the gathering in of bountiful har- 
vests; and, lastly, the liquidation of capital which 
has taken place, making money rates low and 
funds easily available for the purpose of carrying on 
business. : 

‘The importance of the feeling of confidence which 
has grown out of the way in which business houses in 
general went through the trying test of two years ago 
can hardly be overrated. It took people some little 
time, after the panic, to get the whole episode in 
proper perspective and to come to a full realization 
of what a wonderful soundness of structure the com- 
paratively few failures showed. Ever since then, how- 
ever, the conviction has been deepening in_people’s 
minds that the securities of companies which came 
through the panic in the way many companies did 
come through, are a good deal better investment than 
any one ever before suspected. A good many investors 
are now buying bonds of a class .which they would 
have hesitated to touch three years ago. They have 
been tested since and not found wanting. 

Then there is the further great consideration of 
confidence on the part of the public at large that, far 
from waging war upon the biggest business interests 
in the country, the present administration will do 
everything in its power to promote harmony and foster 
the development of trade and commerce. Whether or 
not the sentiment was justified, it is a fact that all 
through the latter part of the Roosevelt régime the 
idea gained wide currency that the government and 
the leading figures in the world of industry were abso- 
lutely at loggerheads, and that business was being 
greatly hurt by this overt hostility. No such condi- 
tion prevails at present. The enforcement of the 
law is being attended to with just as much care, but 
the methods pursued are such as to cause as little 
disturbance and apprehension as possible. The man 
who buys shares or bonds in a company or railroad 
which he believes to be in perfectly good standing 
no longer has to be afraid that his morning paper 
will bring him news of unreasonable rate regulations, 
investigations, or confiscatory fines, working to the 
detriment of the securities he has bought. 

Expectation of the harvesting of great crops is the 
third support of the present industrial position—ex- 
pectation which, it is to be regretted, has in some 
quarters been allowed to run beyond reason and is 
likely to be disappointed. So far as cotton and corn 
are concerned, August has been a disastrous month, 
and the midsummer promise of record-breaking crops 
has had to be toned down to expectation of a crop 
of corn about the size of last year’s, and a crop of 
cotton smaller by at least two million bales. The gov- 
ernment crop report issued on the 8th is anything 
but pleasant reading, but is a factor in the situation 
to which due attention must be given. It is perfectly 
plain now that August’s extremely unfavorable 
weather conditions necessitate a complete revision of 
crop estimates and so, not improbably, a revision of 
the preparations made to handle the crops. That 
means, in other words, that many lines of trade in 
which present activity has been caused by expectations 
of record-breaking crops will now be deprived of that 
stimulus. 

At the same time it must be remembered that in- 
formation as to the deterioration of the corn and 
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cotton crops during August has been accessible all 
along, and that the prospects of smaller yields have 
probably been fully discounted in the preparations 
made to handle them. Then, too, even with all the 
deterioration which has taken place, indications are 
for crops quite up to the average, and which in money 
value will run far above the average. There is little 
cause for alarm. What has happened is only that the 
promise of exceptional crops has been disappointed. 
Even now there is being gathered in a harvest of corn 
and cotton which for months to come will tax the 
facilities of the railroads, and which will mean an 
enormous addition to the wealth of the West and 
South. That pillar in the structure of prosperity is 
not as heavy as it had been thought it might be, 
but is of more than sufficient weight to carry its 
share. 

The fourth consideration is money, a supply of 
capital and currency sufficient to fill the needs of 
business at low rates. Business has reached its present 
momentum because there has been plenty of money 
available, nor is there any prospect of any serious 
change in the situation. Wall Street may overreach 
itself, and by tying up too much money in speculative 
ventures get itself charged a stiff rate, but, after all, 
mercantile loans throughout the country have very 
little to do with what money is worth in Wall Street. 
There is plenty of money in the country for the coun- 
try’s legitimate business needs, and while mercantile 
borrowing rates may work firmer than they are, there 
is no reason to believe that for a good while 
to come there will not be available all the money 
required 


The tariff having been disposed of, the next great 
national question to be taken up is the :eforming of 
the currency. A good many people do not believe that 
the currency needs reforming. In between the times 
when the currency system plays havoe with business 
and finance, money rates have a way of sliding down 
to an even, leave-me-alone basis which deludes many 
short-memoried people into the idea that perhaps 
the old system is all right after all, and will last a 
while longer. For which reason it might not be an 
unmixed -evil if, while the country is discussing the 
Monetary Commission’s forthcoming report, the money 
market should go through a few paces just to freshen 
up people’s minds as to what it is capable of doing. 
The trouble is that a great many of the banks who 
are loaded up at a loss with the $751,000,000 of gov- 
ernment “ twos,” are not particularly keen about see- 
ing the currency reformed, at least reformed in such 
a way as to further depreciate the price of the securi- 
ties they hold. These banks may, unfortunately, be 
counted upon to do anything in tlieir power to keep 
the money market from showing how much it really 
does need to be reformed. 


In the realignment of railroad traffic now going on, 
few problems of more interest present themselves than 
the final disposition to be made of Chesapeake & Ohio. 
When Edwin Hawley secured control of the road early 
in the year, it was assumed that he was merely fol- 
lowing his penchant for dealing in railroads and would 
soon turn the Chesapeake over to one of the big sys- 
tems at a higher price than he paid for it. That may 
happen yet, but there is a large element in the Street 
which keeps in touch with railroad affairs and which 
is coming to believe that a deeper reason underlay the 
purchase of Chesapeake & Ohio than the mere desire 
to make money selling the property to somebody else. 
In other words, that Mr. Hawley does not intend to 
sell the Chesapeake at all, that he bought it to keep, 
and intends to make it the backbone of a real Hawley 
system. ‘ 

There are Hawley roads now, four or five of them, 
and that before long there will be a Hawley System 
the Street is firmly cenvinced. Also, that when there 
is a Hawley System it will be well run—patterned on 
a small scale after the manner in which Mr. Harri- 
man’s roads are run. Chesapeake & Ohio, with the 
connection it affords between the Middle. West and 
the Atlantic Seaboard, is an ideal trunk line around 
which such a system could be built. 


In connection with the remarkable strength being 
shown by the United States Steel securities, it is 
interesting to note how the company’s employeés have 
come out on the profit-sharing plan. Since the plan 
was put into operation in 1903, 193,493 shares of pre- 
ferred stock have been taken, the average price being 
89yY,. If the buyers of all this stock had held it up 
to the present time, their profit on the transaction 
would have amounted to the snug sum of $8,283,000. 
It is only during the present year that the company 
has offered its employees any of the common stock. 
Early in the year 15,380 shares were taken at 50. 
The number of the corporation’s employees interested 
in the profit-sharing plan is said to be not far from 
25,000. 


For the mystery of thirteen-cent copper at a time 
of so great industrial activity. the explanation lies not 
in statistics of exports or of stocks on hand in the 
United States, but in the great increase in the world’s 
visible supply of copper over recent years. At the 
end of August the total visible supply stood at 88,230. 
tons—twice what it was last year, six times what it 
was in 1907. Consumption of copper, however, has 
reached record-breaking proportions, too, and it is 
only a matter of time now before the big accumulated 
supplies are pulled down to normal. Long before 
that copper metal prices will have risen from the 
present level, 
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The Gentler View 


. THIS MATTER OF BEING COMFORTABLE, ETC. 
By Florida Pier 


THE universality with which people want 
‘one to be comfortable is a gratifying 
thought to dwell on. It is only the piti- 
lessness of their well-intentioned meth- 
ods that sets the brain whirling. We en- 
dure so much, enabled to bear up by the 
pinioned reminder that a desire to have 
us comfortable is the root and cause of 
our distress. People are so willing that 
we walk after tea if we will only walk 
in the direction they point out. They are 
in a flutter of perturbation if we take a 
single turning on our own account, and 
Sometimes persons on the street, who have 
given a direction on demand, stand and 
watch you fiercely, making sure in a 
most objectionable way that you round 
every corner they told you of. It is not 
in the least that they want you to arrive 
at your destination. They want you to 
arrive there by the route they prescribed, 
and they are going to scowl alarmingly if 
you throw uncertainty to the winds and 
take a cab. When policemen and passing 
charwomen feel so regarding you, what 
can be expected of friends and deck stew- 
.ards and others closely connected with 
your happiness? They will wrestle with 
you, presumably to the day of your death 
(at least we hope so) to make you read 
the books they like, enjoy the sheltered 
corners you hate, and feel grateful for the 
presents they wanted themselves but gave 
to you. Who ever let a person sit on a 
stool, though that was admittedly the 
place he found most comfortable, with- 
out protesting at frequent intervals and 


conniving with all the wile that was in, 


them to decoy the liker of stools upon 
a chair where cushions were ultimately 
stuffed behind the vanquished back? 
Thought and concentration are daily used 
by every last one of us to pry people away 
from their likes, and when we have loos- 
ened up their inclinations by a hair’s 
breadth we shove in exultantly the thing 
we like and beam when we see it being 
mutely endured. The old woman who 
so charmingly remained loyal to her cow 
without attempting to proselyte in the 
neighborhood and without giving up her 
happy osculations, remains a rare and 
isolated case. Great minds have found 
it impossible to attain her marvellous 
calm when it came to the brand of cigars 
smoked by a friend. They know you «lo 
not like theirs at the present moment, but 
they want you to try; they have every 
hope that with intelligence and a little 
daily effort you will, in time, like the kind 
of thing they like, and then how nice that 
will be for every one. Unreasoningly, in 
the goodness of their hearts, they feel that 
your taste for a cool room or Charles 
Reade is more’or less arrested develop- 
ment, something that you can outgrow, 
and, with their assistance, shall outgrow. 
Every time they see you seated with your 
face to the light and Hard Cash in your 
hand, they run forward in all the glow 
of their affection and, turning your chair 
so that the light falls over your shoulder, 
thrust Romola or The Marble Faun into 
your enraged grasp. Any one with a 
spice of manhood in him would rather be 
uncomfortable in his own way than com- 
fortable in the manner of some one else. 
And the difficulty of it! The need of 
fighting for every divergent moment, of 
squaring your shoulders when you take the 
salt-cellar in hand with melons to right 
and left of you.being aggressively sugared! 
The arguments, protestations, and mu- 
tually uncomfortable compromises caused 
by a believer in black-~ coffee and an 
equally. strong adherent of café au lait. 
It should be enough for a man to enjoy 
his preferences by himself. He cannot 
feel very sure of his reasons if he needs 
so many supporters. It is, now that the 
matter is looked squarely in the face, a 
suspicious thing always to squeeze people, 
mentally screaming, into your mould. Is 
it that you do not fill it yourself, and, 
finding the fit bad, take this unlawful 
means of securing comfort? Let each 
man follow quietly the quirk he finds to 
his taste—that is, and this we hasten to 
say, unless he is really more comfortable 
trying to hammer other people straight. 


One is loath to write even remotely on 
anything so palpitatingly solemn as art, 
and one is, of course, averse to making 
those shocking things general statements. 
These two things being distinctly stated, 
it is with a meadow-large scamper we 
proceed to dilate on the “ once-upon-a- 


time” school in English art. Every one | 


will at once know what is meant, and 
eyes will recall the glowing colors of sup- 
plements to illustrated magazines re- 
ceived at Christmas time and afterward 
pinned on the nursery wall. With this 
realization of how objective a thing the 
“ once-upon-a-time” school is, the Tate 
gallery, Millais, and English — 
rooms, strike one, for the moment, speech- 
less, Is there any other school of art 





in England, or, rather, is there another 
quite as English? If by any chance fur- 
ther details are needed, it is the school of 
the deep-toned, agreeably gasping “ Well,” 
with a long, audible breath to follow, and 
“there was once a young lady who was 
in love with a handsome young man, and 
she wrote him a letter, and—would you 
believe it?—she sent it by a little bird. 
Now this is the picture of the little bird 
with the letter in its bill. The young lady 
you see is just closing the window, the 
night air being so chill.” Surely the school 
is outlined to the satisfaction of every 
one after this. With the subject securely 
fastened, we again proceed. England’s so- 
ciable domesticity, its air of digesting, 
straining seams, within its own comfort, 
is taken for granted. Its trams that 
“stop here, by request,” giving such a 
smallish evening-party air to the streets; 
its shops and bowing clerks, whom you 
are so often on the 
tea—seem mild and liquid beside the in- 
tensified solidity of the particular school 
of art whereof we speak. That to the 
farthest corners of its biggest frames 
staggers us. The point of view of telling 
a simple, polite, homely, obvious, and 
more or less Brompton story has taken 
such a stronghold on the artists who are 
responsible—the word is used after some 
thought—for these pictures, that even 
their portraits take on a pictorial air, and 
Millais was not content to paint Irving, 
but added a something that makes it in- 
teresting to spectators who like a moral, 
plot, and paint to a picture, yet are not 
particularly interested in the fact that 
this particular picture is supposed to be 
of Henry Irving. To them it is an actor 
looking toward something, presumably 2 
door, which he perhaps wishes to use as an 
exit. The fact that he is not allowed to 
do so, but is kept in the centre of the can- 
vas, is explained by his being a great 
actor. This leading naturally to the ques- 
tion, Does fame bring its penalties? lands 
us at the satisfying answer, It does. The 
picture thus being interpreted, digested, 
understood to its depths, can be comfort- 
ably forgotten as well as left, and the 
next on the line taken up. By the time 
a round—of a gallery was on the point of 
the pen, but it must be confessed that a 
tour around a very small room or a glance 
at a picture-shop window does as well— 
has been made, the spectator feels that 
he has viewed samples of every human 
emotion known to the early Victorian era, 
and that not a single actor in any of 
the small dramas has failed to wash his 
face and make his bow to respectability 
on entering. Lost children, blushing 
brides, brave young manhood, are all there 
in their neat attire. It will be noticed 
at once how well-ordered they are. The 
children get lost—just the thing for chil- 
dren with pretty faces, becoming rags, and 
a handy snow-storm to do. They would 
have been naughty little things if they 
had stopped at home, not to mention their 
going directly against the teachings of 
Wordsworth. Then the brides! They 
blush with well-regulated vigor. No mor- 
bid pallor this! They know the healthy 
color and fly it, while the young men do 
not recite tirades in citizens’ clothes 
against. giving up one’s life for an idea 
one is out of sympathy with, but don 
carefully painted regimentals and are 
brave, brave as the lustiest cheerer could 
want them to be. It is all so chatty, and 
instinctively we ask, “But what hap- 
pened after that?” and peer behind the 
picture in a warm-hearted desire for a 
sequel. Vast expanses of land become, 
if not exactly your own back yard, then 
certainly the front lawn of your neighbor ; 
and subjects that in any other country 
would be religious are in England only 
Sunday-afternoon gentilities. The articles 
that have lately warned England of her 
wane were misjudged. She is a kicking 
infant; note the round-eyed attention 
given to her annual exhibition of “ once- 
upon-a-time ” canvases. She asks, breath- 
lessly, if the little boy ate the apple, and 
is horrified to hear that he not only did, 
but was punished for it. 





Promoting Agriculture in 
Canada 


Tue Agricultural College and Experi- 
mental Farm at Guelph, in the province 
of Ontario, Canada, is doing a great work 
in teaching the farmers of that country 
the most improved methods of cultivat- 
ing their land. During the year 1908, 
1,225 students received instruction in the 
various departments of the college. In 
addition to the Canadians, students at- 
tended from eighteen foreign countries, 
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tion of twenty-two. The staff of instruct- 
ors in the agricultural college proper 
consists of thirty-five teachers, and there 
are nine teachers in the Macdonald Insti- 
tute, where girls are taught home eco- 
nomics, physiology, and home nursing, 
domestic science and domestic art. 

One of the features of the practical 
work of the institution was the farmers’ 
excursions to the college and farm during 
June. These were arranged systematically 
day after day, so that every farmer and 
his family in the province could spend a 
day at the farm and see the experimental 
process at first-hand. The railroads give 
reduced rates for these trips, and many 
thousands annually avail themselves of 
the opportunity. Not only does the 
farmer get new ideas in this manner, but 
his children have a day of observation, 
and many of them later become students 
at the institution where they first saw 
the experimental work on a model farm. 





Salting Babies 


THE strange custom of salting new-born 
babies is still practised in certain regions 
of Europe and ‘Asia. The method varies 


with the differing nationalities of the’ 


peoples employing it. The Armenians of 
Russia cover the entire skin of the in- 
fant with a very fine salt. This is left 
on the baby for three hours or more, when 
it is washed off with warm water. A 
mountain tribe of Asia Minor are even 
more peculiar in this regard than the Ar- 
menians, for they are alleged to keep 
their new-born babies covered with salt 
for a period of twenty-four hours. The 
modern Greeks also sprinkle their babies 
with salt; and even in certain portions 
of Germany salt is still used on a child 
at birth. -The mothers imagine that this 
practice brings health and strength to 
their offspring, and serves as well to keep 
away evil spirits. 





THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is 
Ala slid HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a 
ie. as 





Use BROWN'S Coveghosnted, Saponaceous DENTI- 
FRICE for the teeth. licious. 25 cents per Jar. .*, 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE DOCTOR’S WIFE 


Agrees With Him About Food. 





A trained nurse says: “In the. practice 
of my profession I have found so many 
points in favor of Grape-Nuts food that I 
unbesitatingly recommend it to all my 
patients. 

“It is delicate and pleasing to the pal- 
ate (an essential in food for the sick), and 
can be adapted to all ages, being softened 
with milk or cream for babies or the aged 
when deficiency of teeth renders masti- 
cation impossible. For fever patients or 
those on liquid diet I find Grape-Nuts and 
albumen water very nourishing and re- 
freshing. 

“This recipe is my own idea, and is 
made as follows: Soak a teaspoonful of 
Grape-Nuts in a glass of water for an 
hour, strain and serve with the beaten 
white of an egg and a spoonful of fruit 
juice for flavouring. This affords a great 
deal of nourishment that even the weakest 
stomach can assimilate without any dis- 
tress. 

“My husband is a physician, and he 
uses Grape-Nuts himself and orders it 
many times for his patients. 

“Personally, I regard a dish of Grape- 
Nuts with fresh or stewed fruit as the 
ideal breakfast for any one—well or sick.’ 

In any case of stomach trouble, nervous 
prostration, or brain fag, a 10-day trial of 
Grape-Nuts will work wonders toward 
nourishing and rebuilding, and in this 
way ending the trouble. 

“There’s a Reason,” and trial proves. 

Look in pkgs. for the famous little book, 
“The Road to Wellville.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen-, 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 





Financial 


The Safest Way 


To Earn 6% 





Investors—small or large—should 
inform themselves on Irrigation Bonds. 


These bonds are secured by liens on 
the most fertile farm lands in America. 
The value of the security is in many 
instances four times the loan. The 
first year’s crop often sells for more 
than the loan—sometimes by several 
times over. 


Some of these bonds are municipal 
obligations, like School Bonds.. They 
form a tax lien on the real property 
within the district. j 


They are serial bonds, so one may 
make short-time or long-time invest- 
ments. Each year, as part of the 
bonds are paid, the security back of 
the rest is increased, 

The bonds pay six per cent.—a 
higher rate than one can obtain on any 
other large class of bonds equally 
well secured. : 


The bonds are for $100, $500 and 
$1,000, so one may invest either little 
or much. 

These are ideal bonds, and they have 
become the most popular bonds that 
we handle. 


We are the largest dealers in Ree- 
lamation Bonds. In the past 15 years 
we have sold 70 separate issues, with- 
out a dollar of loss to any investor 

Now we have written a book based 
on all this experience, and the book 
is free. Please send this coupon to- 
day for it, for you owe to yourself a 
knowledge of the facts. 


Sroulridge oNiverGo, 


(Established 1893) 











Municipal and Corporation Bonds 


First National Bank Bldg. 50 Congress St. 
CHICAGO BOSTON 
Gentlemen:—Please send me your 


new Bond Book, ‘‘The World’s Great- 
est Industry.” 
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[PETRY & COMPANY 


BANKERS 


Vielding 3%% to 544% 
ssued by Municipalities, Counties, 
Railroads and Corporations 
Particulars upon application 
The Rookery Penobseot Bldg. 


CHICAGO DETROIT 














The Principles of Banking 


By CHARLES A. CONANT 


Discusses bank-note currency and the 
evolution of modern banking practice 
toward the idea of a central bank. 


400 pp. Cloth. Price, $1 75 net 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 

















Morton Trust Company 


LEVI P. MORTON, President 
38 Nassau St., New York 


Capital, Surplus & Undivided Profits, $9,500,000 


Financial Agent for Charitable, Educational 
and Religious Institutions 
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By Charles Henry White 


WITH SKETCHES MADE AT RHEIMS BY JOHN FERGUSSON 


W278 ARLY in the morning the dense 
D> Vie? throng started on its pilgrimage to 
\ sacrifice health and beauty on the 
altar of aviation. Some came in 
> automobiles, others in wagons or on 
bicycles, many on foot, but all cursed 
as they splashed through the mire 
to Bétheny. Looking east from the 
grand stand, a long, dismal line of 
enormous sheds stretches out indefinitely. 

This is the home of the aero fleet, thirty-six in all— 
a desolate village of raw pine, where motors throb in- 
cessantly and spit fire as a crowd of mécaniciens lis- 
tens anxiously to its pulsations or tunes up the piano 
wires with a master hand. Even then the things 
may run amuck. 

The white flag rising on the ingenious signal mast 
tells us that they will probably fly, for the rain sud- 
denly ceases and the wind drops to five metres a 
second. In the pine village there is much activity; 
entire fronts of the sheds drop out, revealing within 
strange white forms, quivering impatiently as their 
motors begin to whir and snap and fill the air with 
confused detonations. Great box-like shapes are seen 
moving across the plains, towed by crowds of 
mechanics. A Wright machine appears on its rail 
ready to start; a Voisin biplane is pointing its head 
into the wind, and beneath the immense wings of the 
Blériot and the Antoinette monoplanes diminutive 
figures race about with great agitation. All struggle 
for the honor of sending their birds first into the air. 

A sound not unlike the distant humming of a saw- 
mill in operation comes to us with the breeze; it in- 








Glenn H. Curtiss at Rheims 


creases in volume; a huge white bird is seen racing 
across the fields, hitting only the high places, and 
presently—here he comes! tilting gracefully around 
the first pylone and flitting past with a fiendish sput- 
ter. It is Blériot! He is hardly Well under way be- 
tore the exquisite silhouette of the Antoinette, the 
Venus of the aero fleet, turns the pyloéne and races off 
like some mammoth vulture in pursuit of its prey. 
A roar from the stands reaches the unlucky Latham as 
he flies after his old rival.  Blériot and Latham, 
people mutter. It is the old Channel business over 
again. But now from the east comes the Wright in 
hot pursuit. We groan as Latham comes to earth 
suddenly; then Blériot follows suit. The Wright, 
undulating as if slipping from one aero wave to an- 
other, turns the third pyléne and races past the timers, 
completing the first circuit of the course. The 
Wrights’ were destined to take first, second, and third 
places in the first day thirty-kilometre test. 

Soon we are to witness an unprecedented spectacle, 
for the field is dotted with artificial birds, trembling 
and quivering as their motors reel off fifteen hundred 
revolutions a minute. Now certainly the Pine City 
has awakened from its lethargy and emptied its gro- 
tesque population into the plain. Every flying con- 
trivance as yet designed by man is represented, and 
off they go. Again the indefatigable Latham appears, 
soaring three hundred feet above us, while all the 
small birds shivering far out on the great expanse of 
green chatter and spit fire, moving restlessly in their 
anxiety to be on the wing. The Comte de Lambert in 
a Wright follows him, with Sommer in a Farman bi- 
plane at his heels, who in turn is doing his utmost to 
shake off a buzzing fleet pursuing him. The hawk-like 
Blériot with Delagrange at the wheel, Cockburn in a 
Farman, and Lefébvre in a Wright race past, while 
high above the gliding planes, moving rapidly against 
a sky flushed with crimson, the imposing silhouette 
of the graceful Antoinette vulture seems bent on de- 
stroying a smaller species—the Blériot, chased in turn 
by a roaring undulating fleet of what one might take 
to be packing-cases or parallel bars suddenly coming to 
life and winging their way through space. <A Voisin 
biplane in some certain perspectives might be almost 


anything except what one expects a flying-machine to 
be. 

Blériot has just thundered past, breaking the world’s 
record for speed in the ten-kilometres ‘test, when a 
spiteful sputter emanates from the American shed. 
Curtiss is busy in here, and we wait breathlessly and 
pray, for we have been speculating all day on his 
chances. With his small machine, only half the weight 
of the Wright—a horse-power of thirty-five against 
Blériot’s eighty—his chances seem desperate. Soon he 
is under way. The dainty, khaki-colored biplane ap- 
proaches at terrifie speed, giving us a flitting glimpse 
of a grim, lanky American holding a wheel in a net- 
work of piano wires; now he has faded to a mere speck 
between two parallel lines and the second pylone, and 
it is hard to follow him as he streaks across the coun- 
try to turn the distant pylone and sweep triumphantly 
past the timekeeper’s post, taking the world’s record 
from Blériot! Here is certainly the quintessence of 
mechanical efliciency—sixty-nine kilometres eight hun- 
dred metres an hour! 

August 25th was a day never to be forgotten, a day 
in which all those who were fortunate enough to be 
present witnessed the overwhelming superiority of the 
biplane compared with the monoplane. Never, per- 
haps, since the beginning of the meeting have so many 
first-class machines qualified as land birds. Looking 
across the plain they could be seen to hobble along, 
like cripples, here rising a few feet and now dropping 
with a thud to the earth. At almost any moment one 
might see on the green and yellow waste some peevish, 
care-worn man sitting broken-hearted beneath his white 
wings, praying God fervently that he might rise; and 
it was in the midst of this chaos of false starts that 
Paulhan rose obtrusively and started his memorable 
journey. We did not pay much attention to this 
Paulhan, for he was not well known, nor is his bird 
beautiful or swift—it simply goes. Then, there were 
other things of more interest taking place in the 
track. Had not Latham, stranded at the second 
pylone, caused a black triangle to be hoisted on the 
arm of the signal mast, which must be interpreted in 
the code as “ Get a Horse”? 

The faithful animal appeared as an automobile tore 
across the field to take the pilot to his quarters; in a 
miraculously short time he is seen rising against the 
sky in his second Antoinette, his fifty horse-power 
motor drumming the air high above us, directly over 
his other Antoinette, which now moves laboriously 
across the uneven ground with its one horse-power, 
whose rear extremities are submitted to a sustained 
and furious bastinado by the nerve-racked mechanicians 
of the Antoinette crew. 

To our right a great wall of blue-black clouds rises 
to a majestic height and falls like a funeral pall, blot- 
ting out the distant landscape, while against this wild 
envelopment of an approaching storm darts a living 
arrow—it is Latham—all aflame with the glint of gold- 
en sunlight sifting across the noble expanse of wings 
and shimmering with silver where his aluminum pro- 
peller burns like a headlight. 

Again the distant sheds empty their denizens into the 
fields, pulling, pushing, and cursing as they, with diffi- 
culty, move their canvas protégés into the open or 
rush about like ants, some tinkering with motors, 
others clinging desperately to the tails of great birds, 
vibrating in every fibre as powerful motors fight, drum, 
and snort for instant release. It is all the crew can 
do, hanging like parasites to the extremities, to hold 
them back. Here they come one by one, hopping 
blithely along the ground, rising for a few hundred 
yards and then back to earth again like clipped eagles. 
It is difficult to keep track of them. Where one falls, 
another rises, and above this stumbling crippled mass 
of aeroplanes, where graceful Blériots and. superb An- 
toinettes totter helplessly about, a distant bar of gold 
moving rapidly against the eastern sky reminds one 
that the inimitable Paulhan still sails beautifully 
through space. 








Bleriot at [luncheon 
30 


Roars of applause greet him as he approaches, and 
then an agonizing groan rises from the throng, for he 
is seen to drop; he oscillates for a brief instant and 
then we breathe again; he rights himself an’ continues, 
master of the situation. The vast storm-cloud reaches 





President Fallieres, an interested spectator 


gigantic proportions and submerges everything in its 
path, across the green and yellow plains great bands 
of shadows herald the approach of night, blotting out 
the stubble fields and intensifying glowing spots, lu- 
minous in the solitude of the deserted landscape, where 
a few stray rays still linger. The sky turns to a sym- 
phony of turquoise and green, relieving tumbling 
groups of clouds, 

The time occupied has been two hours and thirty 
minutes, Still Paulhan turns—even Wright’s record 
and Sommer’s are broken. An immense double rain- 
bow soars aloft, spanning the heavens, and into this 
dips first Paulhan and then Latham. They soon are 
lost to view in the gathering darkness. Now a Wright 
machine appears for a moment and disappears as 
mysteriously as it came. Still Paulhan winds his 
way about the vast plain at a great height, dyed with 
crimson. A riot of sounds rises from the paddock, 
where a sea of gesticulating hats and arms waves fran- 
tically to him in the gloom. Exotic indeed, must have 
been the sight presented to the great French aviateur 
from his point of view: the grand stand transformed 
into fashionable restaurants dotted with the pink and 
yellow shades screening the lamps on countless tables, 
against which stood howling groups of diners in gro- 
tesque, waving masses, 

Thrilling must have been the deafening uproar that 
reached him from the vague, shapeless, undulating 
mass of enthusiasts below. 

We were ready to weep at the announcement that 
Paulhan had been at last obliged to come to earth 
after 2 hours, 43 minutes, 44 4-5 seconds, merely be- 
cause he wanted a few litres more of gasoline to make 
it three hours. Who would not have given up the 
ghost and chances of a future life to have been able 
to enable him to make it three hours! Just as night 
enveloped the landscape thousands stood wedged against 
the railing, looking up anxiously into the gloom. Soon 
the distant moaning of a motor reached the ear dis- 
tinctly. The moment was too solemn to admit of 
cheering, and the dramatic silence was relieved only 
by a sound that increased rapidly into a ripping, tear- 
ing, drumming. “ There he is!” they howled, and the 
thing loomed above us. Weird, uncanny, supernatural, 
like the wings of the night itself as it glided down and 
settled at our feet. ‘Then, as the “ Vive Paulhans!” re- 
verberated and echoed down the course, an hysterical 
crowd swoops down upon him. A _ bashful, modest- 
looking young man, streaked with lubricating oil, is 
caught up on the crest of a tidal wave of humanity 
that carries everything before it, sweeps across the 
paddock, breaks against the pavilion of the restaurant, 
runs up the steps and spills itself among the dinets. 
One caught a glimpse from time to time of Paulhan 
being almost carried over the tables in the enthusiasm, 
then he bobbed up again above the tempest, holding a 
champagne glass, while Parisiennes, forming with their 
dainty toilettes a background of fluctuating colors, 
pelted him with flowers. Don’t let us forget the orches- 
tra, vainly going through the movements of the 
Marseillaise! Completely bewildered, he was tossed 
about from group to group as men and women fought 
to kiss him and did. Among-others a veritable Cleo- 
patra held him in a kiss that lasted for one full 
minute. I can see them now as I write: the lithe, 
graceful figure with her arms around his neck, a 
pretty picture with the roses falling in cataracts about 
them! With this at the end of the journey, who would 
not fly one hundred and thirty-four kilometres if he 
could? 
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And gives you better coffee— 
better coffee because the grounds are 
not boil. d or steeped—better coffee 
because only the goodness is ex- 
tracted. That’s.whatitmeansto havea 
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METEOR 
Coffee Percolator 


At leading dealers in Urn Style or 
Coffee Pot Style. Over 100 
styles and sizes. Beauti- 
fully made. Reliable 
Manning- Bowman 
quality throughout. 
Write for descriptive 
booklet" J-27." 


Manuinc, Bowman 8 Co., 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
Makers of the well known 
Alcohol Gus Stove and 
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THE WELL-KNOWN DRESSMAKER 
3 RUE de la PAIX, PARIS 


begs to inform his clients that his 
trade-mark having been extensively 
counterfeited, his waist-bands will 
bear the signature ‘ Paquin” in 
dead turquoise letters on white 
ground for the winter season of 


1909. 








The Voice of Reason 
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BLatz 


MILWAUKEE 


Order a case sent home 
Ask for it at Club, Cafe 


Or 
insist on “Blatz.”’ 
—————— 
Correspondence invited direct. 


VAL. BLATZ BREWING CO., MILWAUKEF 











The World’s Bank-notes 


THE only paper money that is accepted 
practically all over the globe is not 
“money” at all, but the notes of the 
Bank of England. These notes are sim- 
ply printed in black ink on Irish linen 
water-lined paper, plain white, with ragged 
edges. The reason that a badly soiled 
or worn Bank of England note is rarely 
seen is that notes which in any way find 
their way back to the Bank are immediate- 
ly cancelled and new ones are issued. The 
notes of the Banque de France are made 
of white water-lined paper printed in 
black and white, with numerous mytho- 
logical and allegorical pictures. They are 
in denominations of from twenty - five 
francs to one thousand francs. 

Bank of England notes are of a some- 
what unhandy size—five by eight inches. 
South - American currency resembles the 
bills of the United States, except that 
cinnamon brown and slate blue are the 
prevailing colors. German currency is 
printed in green and black, the notes be- 
ing in denominations of from five to one 
thousand marks. The one-thousand-mark 
bills are printed on silk fibre paper. 

It takes an expert or a native to dis- 
tinguish a Chinese bill from a laundry 
ticket if the bill is of low denomination, 
or a firecracker label if for a large amount, 
the print being in red on white or yellow 
on red, with much gilt and gorgeous de- 
vices. Italian notes are of all sizes, 
shapes,.and colors. The smaller bills, 
five and ten lire, are printed on white 
paper in pink, blue, and carmine inks. 

The most striking paper currency in the 
world is the one-hundred-rouble note of 
Russia, which is barred from top to bot- 
tom with all the colors of the rainbow. 
blended as when a sun ray passes through 
a prism. In the centre in bold relief is 
a finely executed vignette in black. The 
remainder of the engraving on the note 
is in dark and light brown ink. 

The American practice of scattering 
strands of silk through the paper fibre 
as a protection against counterfeiting is 
unique. 





The Bull that Turned 


A bISCUSSION upon the value of foreign 
“ finishing schools ” for girls has been un- 
der way for some time in a London news- 
paper. The following letter is one of those 
contributed by one disposed to take the 
negative view: 

Sir,—I am a plain man, and I am dead 
against finishing schools. I have managed 
to make a fair amount of cash in a plain 
way, and when my daughter’s head school 
teacher advised me I sent the girl to a 
finishing school in France. The teacher 
said it would surround her with a polished 
atmosphere and I do not mind saying that 
the atmosphere is so polished that I slip 
up every time. 

The girl is a good lass in the main, so I 
humor her when I can; and it means that 
I dare not so much as take off my boots 
and put my slippers on in the parlor (she 
calls it the morning-room), and as to a 
pipe in the front room (the drawing-room, 
as she says), why, it is more than my life 
is worth. 

Now she will not even let me have my 
dinner in peace; but I must have sardines 
and things you have for breakfast in front 
of the meat, and I have to buy a new neck- 
tie twice a week, because she will not let 
me tuck my napkin under my chin in a 
proper way. 

My next girl goes to a finishing school in 
business, sir, where she will not learn to 
bully her 


Bournemouth. POOR OLD FATHER. 





An Innovation in Schools 


Tut Railway Department and the Edu- 
cation Department of Cape Colony, South 
Africa, have devised a railway school sys- 
tem for the education of children living 
in out-of-the-way places and who are un- 
able to attend the regular schools. Wher- 
ever railway employees can guarantee an 
average attendance of ten children or 
more, suitable‘ quarters and a certified 
teacher are provided. 

Children of railway employees are car- 
ried to and from these schools free of 
charge and are charged slightly lower 
fees than in the regular government pub- 
lic schools; they must also provide their 
own books and stationery. No objection 
is raised to the attendance of the children 
of farmers who also may be liying beyond 
the convenience of any government public 
school. An official of the railway, known , 
as the education officer, acts as manager 
of all the railway schools, and where 
there are a sufficient number of parents 
they form local committees to assist him 
in managing the affairs of the school. He 
is always more or less guided by the 


opinions of the station-masters or head 
officials of the railway. The schools are 
inspected regularly by the inspectors of 


HARPER’S WEEKLY ADVERTISER 


dren are advanced according to the stand- 
ards of the public-school system. 

The pupils attending these schools range 
in years from five to fifteen. For the year 
1908 there were established forty-one of 
the railway schools and 2,133 children 
were enrolled. 





How the Chinese Name the 
Nations 


THE Chinese prefer to designate foreign 
nations by monosyllabic names, and some 
two thousand years ago christened the 
Japanese nation ‘“ Wa,” meaning “ the 
submissive people.” This was about the 
time that the Japanese sun was added to 
the dragon flag of China, when it was 
proposed that the dragon should devour 
the sun. The fact that the dragon did 
not, and that the Japanese have proved 
anything but submissive, has not disturbed 
the conservative Chinese, and the sun has 
remained on the flag in a position to be 
readily swallowed, and the name remains 
the same, with the exception that in the 
course of the centuries the vowel “a” 


changed to “o,” and the name is now 
“Wo.” This term was used in the 
Chinese declaration of war of 1894. 
Japan prefers Ji Pen (hence Japan), 


meaning the Land of the Rising Sun. 

England is known to the Chinese as 
Yink kwo or “the flourishing country,” 
kwo meaning country or nation. France 
is Fa kwo, “the law-abiding country.” 
Germany, known as Twa kwo, is “the 
virtuous country.” and Italy is I kwo or 
“the country of justice.” The United 
States is the Mel kwo or “ beautiful coun- 
try.” 


The Belle of the Exposition 

THE accompanying photograph was taken 
recently at the Alaska-Yukon-Pacifie Ex- 
position at Seattle and is a picture of Miss 


Columbia, an Eskimo girl, dressed in 
arctic costume. This young lady’s_ par- 


ents were members of the Eskimo village 
at the Chicago World’s Fair in 1893, 

















Copyright, 1909, by Goetze 


Miss Columbia 


where Miss Columbia was born. She was 
christened “ Columbia” at the suggestion 
of the late Mr. Potter Palmer. 

Miss Columbia has a most attractive 
personality, and her popularity at the 
Seattle Exposition is attested by the fact 
that she was recently elected the queen 
of the “ Pay Streak Day” by a plurality 
of more than seven thousand votes. 





Flour Made from Wood 


One of the most peculiar products of 
Norway is that of pulverized wood, or 
wood flour, as it is generally called. It 
is made from sawdust, and the only re- 
quirements are that this shall come from | 
spruce or pine logs, either mixed or un- 
mixed, but perfectly clean and free from 
any particle of bark. 

After the sawdust has been thoroughly 
dried in a kiln, it is ground between mill- 
stones in much the same manner as the 
wheat in a flour-mill. Then it is forced 
through a tube into the hopper of a vi- 
brating sieve, which is constructed some- 
what on the principle of a fanning mill. 
This sieve is furnished with cloth-covered 
slides, and the material is of such fineness 
that it contains from 2,500 to 4,000 
meshes to the square inch. 

This Norwegian wood flour is an en- 
tirely different article from wood pulp 
or cellulose and is used in the manufac- 
ture of dynamite and linoleum. Prac- 
tically the whole output is exported, and 
the principal markets are England, Ger- 
many, and France, though the United 






Morton R. Edwin 
Panatelas 
$2“ ner hundred 


instead of *590 


By all standards of comparison this is a 
roc cigar. It will satisfy the most cranky 
smoker of imported brands. It is fully 544 in. 
long, strictly hand-made, of choicest Havana 
tobacco—genuine Sumatra wrapper. It smokes 
freely and evenly—never chars down the side, 
but keeps burning coolly and fragrantly to the 
last toothhold. 

The reason this cigar is 
sold at $2.40 instead of $5.00 
per hundred is because I buy 
and sell for cash. I ask no 
credit, neither do I give it. 
I personally buy my tobacco 
direct from the grower in 
Cuba, and pay him at least 
five weeks before the tobacco 


reaches the U. S. Custom 
House. I buy for less and 
sell for less. 1 believe in 


what Elbert Hubbard said in 
ooee 1907, issue of the 
Philistine: 


“‘A Credit Account is 
the most insidious form 
of borrowing money. When 
you don’t pay the mer- 
chant at once for the goods 
you buy from him, you 
are borrowing money from 
him, and disguised in the 
price is much more than 
the legal rate of interest 
Better to borfow the 
actual cash and know how 
much you have to pay for 
the accommodation; but 
it is bettcr still to practice 
self-denial and go without 
the thing you want till you 
have the cash to pay for 
it.” 


‘All the losses of the 
merchants who give credit 
are made good by the 
people who pay.” 


‘The merchant who 
gives credit is not in busi- 
ness for his health any 
more than the pawn- 
broker is.” 


Among my 35 different brands 

have an “in between"’ smoke 
called ‘“‘Old Fashioned Havana 
Smokers."’ I want you to be on 
smoking terms with them, be- 
cause they are just the thing 
you want when you don’t want 
a big cigar. They are Havana 
filled—4 in. long—blunt at both 
ends—miade the way the Cuban 
planter rolls tobacco for his own 
use—without a binder. 

I’m so eager to have you try 
this smoke that I'll send you a 
sample box of 12 free along with 
an order for my Panatelas, be- 
cause you'll buy them again 

Send me $2.40 for 100 Morton 
R. Edwin Panatelas. Smoke as 
many as you like—smoke them 
all if you want to, and if you then tell me that you 
didn’t receive more than you expected, I'll return 
your money and we'll remain friends. 

If you want to know who I am and whether or 
not I run my business on the square, if you have 
any doubts as to my making good if my cigar 
don’t, just inquire from any bank or commercial 
agency about me. If you don't like the report you 
get, keep your cash at home 





Actual size. 


Illustrated price-list sent on request 


MORTON R. EDWIN 
Dept. H. W., 64-66 and 67-69 
West 125th Street, New York 


Make checks payable to the Edwin Cigar Co. 









Delight 


Club 
Cocktails 


Ever wanted a cocktail, 
and found that gin, ver- 
mouth or whiskey had run 
out? This never happens with 
_ CLusB COCKTAILS in the house. 
Keep a bottle on hand and have 
the best cocktail in the world 
always ready for serving. 














Martini (gin base) Man- 

hattan (whiskey 
base) are al- 
ways popular. 











the Education Department, and the chil- 


31 


States takes a small quantity. 
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How about the strop behind your razor? 
How about your ability to use it? 
Is every shave a pleasure now ? 


The NEVER FAIL sharpens any razor— 
does it better and in less time than a hand ex- 
pert can, and gives the keenest, smoothest cut- 


ting edge you ever saw. 


A Western bank president (name on application) writes: "Have 
. blade over six weeks, and I shave daily. One box 


used one. . 


of blades with your stropper should last a lifetime. 


part with mine for $50." 


WILL YOU TRY IT FOR 15 DAYS? 


Money back if you want it—ask any bank in this 


city as to our responsibility. 


Put on the market only four months ago, after years of experi- 
menting, thousands of NEVER FAIL STROPPERS sent out | 
on tria! have triumphantly proved their ‘worth in every state in 
the Union. The combination of a perfect strop with an infallible, 


Wouldn't 





No. 1—for Sufety Blades 


alitomatic action is a real necessity for every man who shaves 


—or should shave. 
supply yourself today. 


Every consideration of economy and personal comfort urges you to 


Every user of safety razors knows that mighty few— if any —of his blades are 


actually fit to use until they are stropped. 


The NEVER FAIL will make every 


one of them good for from 50 to 150 perfect shaves, so it pays for itself 
in money as well as time saved. 
Order by number, with the coupon below. 


No. 1—for every style of safety 


No.2— 
forthe 
Old &tyle 
Razors 


THE NEVER 
FAIL CO. 
1050 Nicholas Bldg., 


Toledo, Ohio. 
Enclosed find $3, for one No. . . 


NEVER FAIL STROPPER, on 

15 days’ trial. If not satisfactory in 
every way, | am to have my money ba 
upon return of stropper. 


No. 2—for the old style razor 


The Never Fail Co. 


1050 Nicholas Building 
TOLEDO 








Woods 
By W. H. GIBSON 


A book full of woodcraft and valuable 
information. 16mo, $1.00. 
Illustrated by the Author. 


Harper & Brothers, Publishers, New York 





Show that distinctive. 
treatment and highly devel- 
oped character made pos- 
sible only by the aid of a 
most exacting clientele. 


The range of examples in 
readiness compasses all in- 
dividual preferences, from 
the Banker’s Gig to the 
impressive Demi -Coach. 
This obviates annoying 
delays in delivery. 
Catalog to prospective 
buyers. 


The French Carriage Co. 
(FERDINAND F. FRENCH) 
Designers, Builders, Distributors 
92 to 98 Summer Street, Boston 














A pure Havana 
filled cigar 
for 2 cents 


(Prepaid anywhere) 
Yes—Pure Havana 
Grown on the Isle of 

Cuba— 
Imported from Cuba— 


Havana by us 


Is there any way to 
make it stronger ? 





grown as real Havana tobacco. 
You know there is. 





Havana tobacco does. 
But the cost ! 


have to be shown—is this: 


Is it possible to sell a 
genuine, pure Havana 
filled cigar of “de- 
cent” size for 2 cents? 


It certainly is—and here it is: 

















@ Exact size and shape shown. A clean, 
thoroughly cured York State wrapper with 
genuine Havana filler. A wad rolled 

cigar—not expensively finished — but 

akaetidly aake, WA dian 99 an 
of 100 experienced, exacting smokers. 

@ SANTA GLORIAS can be had of dealers 
everywhere. If you have the slightest difh- 
culty in locating them, just send a dollar bill 
with your name and address to the makers. 


Whose word in the tobacco 4%h Year— 
world is as good as a bond 600 Employees 


1181 Liberty Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 





Putinto this cigar by us— 
Guaranteed pure 


Mr. Smoker—You don’t have to 
be told that there is such a thing 


You have tasted it. You know 
that no other tobacco ever gave you 
that delightful, rich, tasty smoke that 


The point you want to know— 


Santa Glorias Prepac 1.22 


R. & W. JENKINSON CO. 


—of the skeleton in the bottom of the boat. 
Then I dragged the body of Nosh (for I 
could not bury him) to the cave, repeat- 
ed my promise to the unseen shade of the 
old navigator, and returned as the night 
was falling for another sleep, before be- 
ginning my real hard work. 


The rest of this story can be told quick- 
ly, because there was so little of mental 
process in the acting. Greene, Williams, 
Casey, my inefficient mates, my unruly 
crew. Bah! I said, and put them from 
my mind until I met them. 

While waiting for a wind I cut off, with 
the sharp edge of a rock, about a fathom 
from the end of the boat’s painter, and 
this gave me plenty of rope yarns with 
which to secure my pine-wood sail in po- 
sition. And when the wind came, strong 
from the west, I launched the boat and 
sailed back, handling the boat nearly as 
easily as though properly equipped. 
sighted my bark where I had left her; 
they had not lifted the anchor, and, kill- 
ing the necessary time in order to arrive 
by night, I ran down and brought to 
under her bows about two hours after 
sundown, when the moon had arisen to 
give me light, and when in all proba- 
bility all hands would be in their 
bunks. 

Drifting down, I threw the bight of the 
painter over the port anchor davit, and 
letting the end run‘up as a slip-noose, [ 
found, when the painter had tautened, 
that I was right under the fore chains. 
I mounted the rail with the tiller in my 
hand, and met Williams as I sprang to 
the deck. His eyes bulged and his mouth 
opened, but before he could utter a yell I 
had floored him and secured the pistol 
he carried. I found the forecastles de- 
serted, and no one else on deck, so went 
aft and descended the cabin stairs. There 
they were smoking around my table. Only 
one there was whose eyes did not pop out 
in superstitious fright—who did not rise 
and tumble back into a tangle of arms and 
legs, and that one was Greene, whom I 
covered quickly. I was just in time, for 
he had his pistol out before he had risen 
erect; but I shot him dead, and in the 
smoke of discharge secured the other pistol. 
“ Now then, you mutinous dogs, get out 
o’ here and take that carcass with you,” I 





THE DOUBLES 


(Continued from page 24.) 


said. “Dry up, all o’ you.” They had 
begun to protest. ‘Muster at the main 
hatch five minutes from now and I'll tell 
you what you'll do.” < 

Men never obeyed me as quickly as that 
crowd did, and in the lecture on mutiny 
and its consequences that I gave them a 
little later I said little about the law, 
but a good deal about myself and my in- 
tentions. The result was that they hoist- 
ed the boat, bones and ‘all, lifted the an- 
chor, and put the bark into winter quar- 
ters for me. As I expected, they all de- 
serted before the ice broke up next year, 
but I was satisfied to let them go. How- 
ever, it involved my sailing for home with 
a scratch crew of fishermen, hunters, and 
French-Canadian farmers, and this crew 
brought about the wreck of my bark in 
mid-ocean. No lives were lost, but dun- 
nage, bones, and documents went to the 
bottom, and we were taken to England, in 
the craft that had rammed us, in what 
we stood in, myself broken, complaining, 
incompetent, in which condition I have 
remained ever since. My owners ordered 
me out. My next berth, that of first 
mate, ended at Gravesend. From the next, 
as second mate, I was disrated to seaman, 
and from this at the end of the passage | 
was paid off without a discharge. Stead- 
ily I went down in the nautical social 
seale, but managed at last to obtain cer- 
tificates and discharges of five years’ serv- 
ice in American craft, and these secured 
me admission into the retreat which now 
holds me, and from which I will soon be 
carried. 

So much for this story as a story. I 
close it with an enunciation of the prob- 
lem which I have been unable to solve. 
Admitting that the soul of Henry Hudson 
animated me during my preparation for 
the task he wished accomplished, was 
Nosh held in reserve? Did this strong 
soul léave me and enter Nosh when I had 
determined to leave the bay without a 
search for his remains? Did it leave Nosh 
when he had similarly determined, and 
return to me? Did it leave me again 
on the wreck of my ship? If so, is the 
weak, cowardly personality that animated 
Nosh up to the time of the mutiny, that 
animated me from then until his death, 
and that has animated me since the wreck, 
a soul, or the lack of a soul? 























MICHIGAN, A MASSIVE BRONZE 
FAMOUS JESUIT MISSIONARY AND 











TRENTANOVE, 


or 


THERE WAS RECENTLY UNVEILED IN THE STATE PARK ON 
STATUE OF FATHER JACQUES MARQUETTE, THE 
EXPLORER. THE MONUMENT, THE WORK OF 
A FLORENTINE SCULPTOR, STANDS ON HISTORIC 
ANCIENT FORTRESS OF .MICHILIMACKINAC ON THE HEIGHTS ABOVE IT. 


HONORING THE DISCOVERER OF THE MISSISSIPPI 


MACKINAC ISLAND, 


GROUND WITH THE 
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The Passing of the Telephone 
Girl 


Tue first automatic telephone exchange 
system in Germany has just been installed 
in Hildesheim by the Imperial German 
Post-Office, requiring no central to make 
the desired connection, each subscriber be- 
ing his own exchange. The apparatus is 
like a_ clock, with indicating numbers. 
The Hildesheim subseriber’s set, connected 
to the automatic exchange, is com posed 
of a disk on which are to be found ten 
holes numbered from the bottom up, 0 to 
9. These holes are just large enough to 
permit the insertion of the average per- 
son’s forefinger, the holes being on a mov- 
able disk. If, for instance, a person de- 
sires to be connected with No. 951, the 
subscriber first removes the receiver from 
the hook, then places his forefinger in 
the slot numbered 9, and rotates the disk 
as far as it will go—that is, until his 
finger strikes an obstruction. He then re- 
moves his finger from the slot and permits 
the disk to return to its normal position 
under the action of a spring, whereupon 
the forefinger is inserted in the hole 
marked 5 and the disk is again rotated 
until the finger meets the obstruction, the 
disk being again permitted to return to 
its normal position; the subscriber then 
again places his forefinger in the hole 
marked 1, again rotates the disk, and lets 
its return to zero. 

The manner in which the connection is 
made is as follows: When a subscriber 
rotates the disk by placing his finger in 
the hole 9 and rotates the disk, he sends 
the requisite impulse over the line to the 
central office to move, in the case of No. 
951, the 100 switch nine steps, or, in 
other words, the switch picks out the 
ninth hundred. Similarly, when his fin- 
ger is placed in the hole 5 and the disk 
is rotated, it is again rotated through a 
predetermined angle and sends back to 
the central office five impulses, which in 
turn move a final selector, which had in 
the mean time become connected to the 
100 switch above referred to five spaces, 
which will correspond to the 50’s in this 
particular 900; and so again with the 1, 
until finally the apparatus in the central 
office has been connected through to line 
No. 951 from the calling subscriber’s line. 
It is not necessary for the subscriber to 
ring, inasmuch as this is also done auto- 
matically. 

The subscriber, having finished, termi- 
nates the connection by hanging the re- 
ceiver on the hook. Immediately another 
person can be called up. Should the sub- 
scriber wish to call while a number is in 
use, he can get no connection until the 
user has ceased conversation, and this, of 
course, does away with the annoying 
feature in telephones of being interrupted 
in the midst of a conversation by some one 
breaking in. By this system the sub- 
scriber can readily be connected at any 
time, whether day or night, and it is evi- 
dent that it will ultimately do away en- 
tirely with the exchange girl, as_ it 
reduces the cost of maintenance. The 
German government is energetically pursu- 
ing experiments for the improving of the 
present telephone system, and this auto- 
matic device seems to have solved the prob- 
lem. 





The Manufacture of Imitation 
Gems 


Frew persons are aware of the magni- 
tude of the industry that has to do with 
the manufacture ‘of “fake” precious 
stones. 

While our own country is by no means 
an insignificant factor in this industry, 
yet it is to Europe, especially to the dia- 
mond-cutting centres, that we must look 
for its headquarters. 

Nowadays, it is claimed, it is possible 
to produce an excellent imitation of al- 
most any variety of precious stone, a sale- 
able imitation that will deceive the eye 
of any but the most expert. This conten- 
tion means that, not only is there a strong 
resemblance to the real gem, but also that 
the imitation shows an astonishingly clever 
reproduction of the lustre and high in- 
dex of refraction and dispersion to be 
found in the gem imitated. Color also is 
counterfeited, so that a ruby, emerald, sap- 
phire, ete., made of glass, is practically 
indistinguishable from the real jewel, 
which may have cost thousands of dollars. 

The material employed in the manufac- 
ture of some varieties of imitation stones 
is known as “ strass,” made under differ- 
ent recipes, which, however, generally in- 
clude red-lead, rock-crystal, potassium car- 
bonate, borax, and white arsenic. The 
greater the amount of lead used in the pro- 
duction of the “ paste,” the greater will 
be the brilliancy and play of prismatic 
colors in the finished product, and the 
higher will be its specific gravity—an im- 
portant consideration in this industry. On 
the other hand, however, the imitation 
will lose in hardness when it gains in 
brilliancy. 

It must not be imagined that the proc- 








ess of making artificial gems is a cheap 
one—quite the contrary. A large amount 
of capital is needed to start such an in- 
dustry; and the high degree of purity 
of material found to be necessary necessi- 
tates an amount of care and, incidentally, 
waste—all of which argues a large expend- 
iture of money. Moreover, an imitation 
gem must be cut and finished in precisely 
the same manner as a real stone, and this 
essential is perhaps the most expensive 
part of the whole process. 

Sometimes real stones are “ faked” in a 
manner calculated to deceive the uninitia- 
ted. <A favorite device of this sort is to 
cement together stones in such a fashion as 
to give the finished product the appearance 
of a large, very valuable gem—much more 
valuable, indeed, than the total value of 
the two stones utilized. For. example, 
while $50 would be a fair price for a dia- 
mond weighing one carat, $750 might be 
paid for a five-carat stone of the same 
water. 

It is claimed that Eastern jewellers are 
especially skilful in this. Experts aver 
that an Indian .dealer will think nothing 
of selling for a large sum a beautiful 
stone which on expert examination proves 
to be, pee only a cleverly prepared 
piece of bottle -glass. It is not, of course, 
claimed that there is necessarily anything 
fraudulent in the skilful preparation of 
imitation stones to resemble more valu- 
able gems. Many reputable dealers handle 
these stones, charging therefor a price 
for which no one would expect to pro- 
eure the genuine article. 

A yellowish-red stone called hyacinth 
and the blue sapphire both lose their color 
upon being heated, whereupon they may be 
set as diamonds. Similarly, various stones 
may be colored in such a way as to pro- 
duce in them resemblance to other gems 
of a higher value. 

An interesting method of preparing pre- 
cious stones in order to make them appear 
more valuable than in reality they are is 
by means of the “doublet.” A doublet 
consists of an upper part which is gen- 
uine combined with a lower portion of 
an inferior stone, or it may be of glass. 
These two parts are cemented and ground 
so cleverly that no trace remains of their 
union. The fire of the genuine part is 
seen through the imitation, which is itself 
made of some paste with a high degree 
of brilliancy. 

Colored stones are imitated in a very 
ingenious way by means of rock-crystal 
ground to resemble the usual appearance 
of the particular stone to be imitated, 
but with a cavity inside filled with colored 
water. This cavity is closed by means of 
a plate of rock-crystal skilfully fitted in. 
The result is, apparently, an exquisite 
ruby, sapphire, emerald, or amethyst, very 
difficult to distinguish from the real stone. 

As everybody knows fish-scales play 
the most important part in the manufac- 
ture of imitation pearls. One method 
of making these is to use as the bases 
glass beads. These are then coated in- 
side with a material made from fish-scales 
and having the lustre of the genuine pearl. 
The beads are then filled with wax. These 
beautiful counterfeits of the pearls are by 
no means cheap, inasmuch as it is esti- 
mated that some thousands of fishes are 
required to yield a single pound of the 
silvery-white material that is used to pro- 
duce the necessary lustre. 





Beautifying the Philippine 
Army Posts 


Ever since the Philippines have be- 
longed to the United States our govern- 
ment has been striving to better the sani- 
tary conditions in those islands, and, while 
renovating the various cities, an attempt 
has been made to beautify them. Manila’s 
streets * have been straightened, shade- 
trees have been planted, and many of the 
waste places have been transformed into 
artistic little parks by a judicious ar- 
rangement of tropical foliage. 

Recognizing the vast improvement in 
the appearance of those cities which have 
undertaken landscape gardening, the mili- 
tary authorities have taken the initiative 
and are proposing to beautify the various 
army posts and garrisons in a similar man- 
ner. Fort McKinley already has set an 
example by planting trees amd shrubbery 
in such barren spots as have hitherto been 
eye-sores. To further this project, a non- 
commissioned officer from the forces of the 
Coast Artillery garrisoned at Corregidor 
is to be permitted, through the courtesy 
of the Municipal Board, to make a thor- 
ough study of horticulture at the Manila 
nurseries. 

These nurseries, as an institution, are 
conducted in a very creditable manner and 
are taxed to their utmost capacity in or- 
der to meet the demand for their product. 
Palms, ferns, and tropical plants with 
blossoms of all colors fill the different 
hothouses, ready to be shipped to any spot 
on the islands where they are desired. 
An abundance have already been dis- 
tributed among several of the army posts, 
and in every instance they have been a 
most welcome acquisition. 
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The Health of the Farmer 


' is proverbial. The con 
come from the farm 


uering, victorious spirits of the world 

there. Health blows in 

u its breezes and strength of character is bestowed by Nature's 
elemental forces breathing across its bending harvests, 
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ANHEUSER-BUSCH, 


contains nothing whatever but the combined juices of germinated 
barley and selected Saazer Hops. Every bottle is charged with the 
strength and glory of the golden grain. 
of the clinging hop vine and its living vigor is the cream of ripened 
barley. It infuses life into the blood—sustains all the vital powers and 
to the feeble, aged and run down it is a veritable restorer of rec- 


Its aroma is the fragrance 


— aNHt USER 


Teale 


Nestunt | 


BUScy:, 


potency. Order of your Druggist or Grocer. 


St. a Mo, 


For 12 tops of Red Metal caps from Large Malt-Nutrine Bottles with 
lit Bottles with Black Trade-mark 
11 send one of our Vienna Art Plates 


















MAKAROFF 
RUSSIAN CIGARETS 


can now be supplied in quantities to suit. 
We haven't advertised the “cigaret of connoisseurs” 
for two years because we couldn’t make them fast enough to 
supply the demand created by advertising, without resorting to 
machines or tocommon labor. As we told you in our last adver- 
tisement, two years ago, Russian artists at cigaret blending can 
not be picked up casually in this country. Now we have them. 


SAY “MAKAROFF” TO YOUR DEALER TODAY 
Plain, cork-tip or mouthpiece. 


15 and 25 cents. 




























CLARK’S CRUISES 
AROUND THE WORLD 


By 5S. S. Cleveland, 18,000 tons, brand new, Oct. 16, ‘09, from 
N. Y., and Feb, 5, "10, from ’ Frisco, $660 aud up, 

12th -Apemal Orient Cruise, Feb. 5,’10, $400 up, by 
Lioyd §. srosser Kurfuerst,”” 13 days, including %4 days 
E pa 3 Palestine. 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York. 
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Makes the best cocktail. Aids digestion. A 


eacinn aromatic for all wine, spirit and soda 
veverages. A delightful tonic and invigo- 
trator. At wine merchants and druggists. 





Important to see that it is Abbott's. 




























LOVE-SICK DENTIST (half-way round second row when patient recovers 
consciousness). ‘She loves me! She loves me not!! She loves me!!!” 


From “ The Tatler.” 
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HUNTER WHISKEY 


HAS GAINED PUBLIC FAVOR BE- 

CAUSE iT ISA PERFECTLY PURE RYE 

WHISKEY, RICH, RARE AND M'ELLOW 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimor., 


EEE 








Sold at all first-class cafes and by powers. 











BROMO-— - 
SELTZER 


CURES 


HEADACHES 


10¢,25¢,50¢ & $129 Bottles, 
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WILD LIFE OF ORCHARD AND FIELD 


By ERNEST INGERSOLL 


Bas edon this author’s “ Friends Worth Know- 
ing,” this book is entirely new. Illustrated 
with many new photographs. 


$1.40 net (postage extra). 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 


Publication is 


Branch Offices: 
BOSTON 
CHICAGO 

PHILADELPHIA 


O WORTH ST 


NEW YORK 








Now 


es 


“‘The World’s Best Table Water ”’ 


or Almanac ky” the hit of 1908. y peangg foo of bound 


eady, 1909 edition of the famous “Richard’s Po 
Uy Address While Rock, Flatiron Bldg “ork City. 


tad. if ustrat dt humo »rous book, Seut for 10c. 

































FIRST GRAND 
CRUISE TO 


y SOUTH AMERICA 


THROUGH THE FJORDS OF 


re STRAITS of MAGELLAN 


wa Optional Side Trips to all Points of Interest 


Leaving New York, January 
22, 1910—81 days ‘duration. 


COST, $350 UPWARDS 


= ; ates Cruises ¢ OR R I E N T 
a °§. “Ss. CINCINNATI 


Bap “From New York, January 29, 1910 

Vos .y “et DAYS, $325 1 UPWARDS 
vk 
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Tae WEST INDIES Ghics 
ne Base S.S. MOLTKE 


31 Days 
12.800 Tons $150 Up 


ae 





Full particulars, call or write 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE, 45 Broadway,N.Y. 


Boston Philadelphia St.Louis Chicago 
n Francisco 








E For Liquor and 


Drug Usi 
A. scientific remedy which has been 
skilfully and successfully administered by 


medical specialists for the past 29 years 


At the following Keeley Institutes: 


Mot Springs, Ark Dwight, Il. = a d, Me. Buffalo, N. Y. Pittsbur, 
Denver, Colorado. arion, Ind. nd Rapids, Miech., White Plains. N.Y. Fase’ 46 Firth Ave, 
West Maven, ¢ Plainfie = hag 265 S. College ‘av ve. Columbus, Ohio. Providence, R. I 

’ pe Moines, la, Kansas City, Mo. Portland, "Oregon. Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


M. Louis, Mo. 


Philade teighia, Pa., 
Man ches ster, N. 


Broad St. 





ington, D.C. rab Orehar a, = 
gee 


Winnipey Manitoba. 
211 N, Capitol St. ae teow aE 


London, England. 



































































THE NEXT ISSUE OF 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 


Hudson - Fulton 


Number 


It will have a special cover by Peter Newell, 
and will contain many interesting features 
related to New York’s great celebration. 

Among these features will be: 

An article by Thomas A. Janvier entitled 


New Data Concerning Hudson 


An illustrated narrative by Edward Hunger- 
ford dealing with steamboat travel, one’s fellow- 
passengers, and the dramatic side of the pilot- 
house and the engine-room. 







































Photographs of the ships and personages 
gathered for the celebration; a map of Hudson’s 
voyages; a double-page painting by Aylward 
showing the naval review in the Hudson, and 
the triumphal passage of the replica of Fulton’s 
steamboat “Clermont” and of Hudson’s “Half 
Moon” down the lane of warships. 

- There will be also many other features relating 
to the celebration, both in text and picture. 


On Sale Friday, September 24th 
Price, 10 cents 
























